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Robert Ridgway, 1850-1929 


aS 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


the seventy-ninth year of his age. He was active and, for a man of his 

years, in good health to the end. Death resulted from heart-failure. 
The article on his beloved Bird Haven which appeared in Brrp-Lore for 
January—February last, was written by him but a short time before its publi- 
cation. It is a matter for deep regret that during his life Mr. Ridgway could 
not have been assured of the future maintenance of Bird Haven. To the 
development and care of this Sanctuary he had spared neither his always 
limited means nor his gradually failing strength. It was his most cherished 
possession. No honor which could possibly have been accorded him would 
have been as welcome as the knowledge that Bird Haven would be cared for 
after he had gone. 

But if this end is not yet achieved, at least the effort to achieve it offered 
occasion for the expression of the esteem in which as man and scientist Mr. 
Ridgway was held by those who knew him and his works. In one instance this 
took the form of an admirable biography with an essentially complete biblio- 
graphy.* From the latter it appears that Ridgway’s first published paper on 
birds was printed in the American Naturalists for March, 1869, or just 60 years, 
lacking one month, before the publication of his last contribution to Brrp-Lore. 

The fact that this bibliography, which is complete up to October 27, 1927, 
included 540 titles, gives some measure of Ridgway’s productivity. The eight 
entries covering his monumental work on the ‘Birds of Middle and North 
America’ would alone be enough to win him the place he held as the world’s 
foremost systematic ornithologist. But his life as an ornithologist covered an 
even longer period than the dates of this bibliography. In presenting a plea for 
the preservation of Bird Havent it was recorded that, as a child between three 


*Robert Ridgway, with a bibliography of his published writings and fifty illustrations. By Harry Harris. 
The Condor, 1928, pp. 5-118 


+Brirp-LorE, 1927, p. I- 
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and five years old, Ridgway began to make drawings of birds and that before 
he had reached his tenth year he had sold bird pictures to his schoolmates for 
fifteen cents each. It may be said, therefore, that as boy and man Ridgway’s 
life as a student of birds extended over a period of at least seventy years. A 
bird-lover he was born and a bird-lover he died. For it should be emphasized 
that although as a scientist he achieved greatness, became, indeed, the leader 
in what is generally considered the most technical, least interesting phase of 
ornithological research, he never lost his love for birds in nature. Rather did 
it grow as added years gave to his association with birds an increased sig- 
nificance. 


It was on November 18, 1886, at the third annual meeting of the American 


_ Ornithologists’ Union, held in the American Museum of Natural History, that 


I first saw Robert Ridgway. I did not meet him, but I can clearly recall the 
thrill with which I sat on one end of a bench, of which he occupied the other, as 
we listened to William Brewster describe ‘An Ornithological Reconnaissance in 
North Carolina.’ At the fourth A. O. U. meeting, held in Washington the 
following year, I met Ridgway in his own habitat, the bird gallery of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and my journal records the kindly, patient courtesy 
with which he answered the questions of an unknown bird student. 

Certainly twenty years, possibly more, have passed since last I saw Robert 
Ridgway. He was a reserved, retiring, almost painfully modest man. But so 
strong was the force of his character that I seem to have parted from him only 
yesterday and so great the quiet charm of his personality that I cherish for 
him the affection in which we hold a tried friend whom we see almost daily. 

Asa scientist, Ridgway will live in his works. They will be the indispensable 
tools of students of American birds for generations to come. But as a man, 
comparatively few were privileged to enjoy his friendship. Nothing that I 
can say here will add to Ridgway’s reputation as an ornithologist, but I believe 
that in some small degree the sweetness and genuineness of his nature, his 
love of birds, and his devotion to his work may be revealed by the publication 
here of the last letter received from him. The first page is reproduced in 
facsimile, for Ridgway’s writing was characteristic of the man himself. While, 
as might be expected of a man in his seventy-ninth year, this page lacks the 
clarity which earlier distinguished his chirography, it shows no loss of fluency 
and but little of firmness. There are no unnecessary flourishes; it is the script 
of a man who thought as clearly as he wrote. 

It had been hoped that Ridgway might spend the winter on Barro Colorado 
to renew there his acquaintance with tropical birds. From the laboratory 
hill he might also have looked out over the route which he had crossed 63 
years before when as-a boy of seventeen he was on his way to California to 
join the Clarence King Survey of the Fortieth Parallel. He did not feel equal 
to the journey but the mere thought of it, as this letter shows, aroused his 
memories of long past experiences. 
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I saw much more of the latter than the former, though both were common enough. Your 
observations on the Oropendolas at Barro Colorado interested me very much; it is a most 
entertaining bird and I never tired watching them and listening to their odd notes. Your 
account of the nesting of Cotinga nattereri was most interesting, and I hope you may have the 
opportunity to learn more about that bird. I suppose you have not yet seen C. ridgwayi of 
western Panama (Bogaba—probably other parts of the Pacific slope). There seems to be 
quite a distinct fauna in western Panama and Costa Rica, where certain species of the Atlantic 
side have more or less similar but quite distinct representatives, for example C. ridgwayi 
representing C. nattereri and C. amabili , and Carpodectes antoinie representing C. nitidus. 

What splendid songsters some of the Tropical Wrens are! I heard the songs of many of 
them in Costa Rica. If I remember correctly, the song of Cyphorhinus lawrencei was about 
the finest of them all, which is saying a great deal. What utter nonsense that old but still 
prevalent notion is that tropical birds are songless! In Costa Rica I heard wonderful bird 
music everywhere, in the forests of the tierra caliente, in the open country of the semi-arid 
Pacific slope, and on the higher parts of the volcanoes; songs that have no equal among the 
birds of our own country. 

Rhodinocichla is one of several birds which I had hoped to see in Costa Rica but did not. 
Nyctibius (griseus?) I saw once only. 

We have been having a fair average winter, with not much snow and no extreme cold, the 
lowest official record being —2°, though by my self-registering thermometer the lowest was 
4° above. This difference is owing, mainly, to difference in air-drainage between Larchmound 
and the Weather Bureau station, though partly due to difference in position of the ther- 
mometer. (Mine is on north side of the house, some 6 feet from ground, always in shade and 
exposed to the coldest winds but possibly affected slightly by heat within the house, though 
the brick wall against which it is hung is 18 inches thick.) 

The bird population of Larchmound has been nearly the same as last winter, except that 
there are fewer Woodpeckers and Quail, no White-crowned Sparrows, and no Meadowlarks; 
in fact have neither seen nor heard a Meadowlark this winter, when usually they are not only 
numerous but in full song all winter long. At first I thought that most of our Doves (Zenaidura) 
had been killed; but on Christmas morning they came to the feeding place in such numbers 
that we could not count them. My sister counted up to 70 among those that were on the 
ground, but then gave it up. The adjacent trees were full of them, so there must have been 
at the very least more than 100. Our Mockingbirds have increased from 3 (the most we ever 
had before) to more than half a dozen. My sister (who gets out-of-doors more than I do) 
counted 6 feeding on “turkey-berries” (fruit of [Jex decidua) and small holly-like berries of 
Crategus viridis, and there were others in different parts of the ground. 

As the years go by I am more and more impressed by the marked difference in bird life 
in different years; this is true both of the summer and winter residents. All last winter we had 
3 Grackles and occasionally a Robin and would have had many of the latter except for the 
Mockingbirds which delight in chasing them off the premises—probably in order to conserve 
the food supply! 

I have been working very hard on the concluding part of Bulletin 50, and now have Jess 
than 20 synonymies to compile. This has been a very difficult job, especially with certain 
Puffinide, Colymbide, and other groups containing species which have within recent years 
been much subdivided. With these the proper allocation of references has been a very 
puzzling job, and in some cases I cannot be sure—neither can anyone else—until the final 
revision of the genera is done arid specimens from doubtful localities examined. I hope to 
be done with the work by next August. 

My health has been better this winter than usual. Neither my sister nor I have had even 
a slight cold. But we have been very careful and will have to continue to be, for winter is by 
no means over yet. I am always glad when Spring comes, for I never did like winter, in fact 
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dislike it; I like to see things growing. There is a large red maple near the house which, 
together with a still larger silver maple, is often in full bloom February 22, the elm trees 
follow soon after (in early March, usually); so spring is not very far off. Here, however, spring 
“drags along” so slowly and gradually that it is hard to tell just when it does commence. 

I hope that your sojourn at Barro Colorado may continue to be a delight and inspiration 
to you, and that you may return to New York in the best of health and with a wealth of ac- 
cumulated knowledge of Panama bird-life. : 


With best regards, Sincerely yours, 
(signed) RoBERT RipGway 


A Cedar Waxwing Study in Northern Michigan 


By WILLIAM A. GROSS (Age 13) 
With Photographs by the Author 


Michigan, I became interested in 
the Cedar Waxwing and resolved 
to study its life history. The nests that 
I studied were near Douglas Lake, about 
20 miles south of the Straits of Macki- 
naw. During the summer, five nests 
were observed. This article, however, is 
based on observations made on two 
nests built by the same pair of birds. 
The first nest was in a white pine only 
a few yards from one of the camp build- 
ings. I found this nest the day the first 
twig was put in place. The old birds 
worked industriously, selecting their ma- 
terial from the rubbish heaps of the 
camp. They also worked long grasses 
and pine-needles into their home. In 
two days their nest began to take form. 
While it was being built one bird would 

BLIND BUILT AT THE FIRST NEST . 
IN THE PINE TREE always guard the nest, especially when 
it was nearing completion. This ac- 
counts, I think, for the fact that I never found Cowbird’s eggs in Cedar 
Waxwing’s nests. The bird that remained at the nest, which I think was 
the female, would carefully work into the nest the material brought to her. 
At times, when not working, they would join two other pairs of Cedar Wax- 
wings. (Later I found two other nests only a few hundred feet away, which 
accounts for the presence of the other birds.) While building, the bird would 


sit in the nest to shape it. This readily explains the great depth and roundness 
of the structure. 
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ADULT INCUBATING HER EGGS IN NEST NO. 1 WHICH WAS LATER DESTROYED 


THE SECOND NEST WITH EGGS IN THE MAPLE TREE 


(1790) 
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I experimented by placing strings of various colors in a nearby tree, but the 
bird showed no preference for color for it took the first string it found. A string 
over 2 feet long was found in the nest. Later I chanced to see one of the pair 
attempting to take another long string. The bird tried many times before it 
succeeded in getting off the ground. It took the birds seven days to complete 
the nest, and one day later the first egg was laid. The bird laid daily until 
there were four eggs. On the day the last egg was laid, during the absence of 
the birds, a devilish little Wren appeared and punctured one of the eggs, but 
I scared this little outlaw away before he had a chance to ruin the others. I 
removed the damaged egg from the nest and waited for the old bird. When 
she arrived she appeared to count the eggs and turned them continually for 
about five minutes. It took ten minutes before she settled down on the eggs. 
I think she was aware of her loss. That night there was a violent rain- and 
thunder-storm during which the birds were away. The next morning the eggs 
were cold and wet, but a few hours later one of the birds came back and in- 
cubated the eggs as before. Everything went along well until one morning 
when I visited the nest there was no trace of the eggs to be found. The eggs 
had been destroyed, probably by some animal. 

Later, to my surprise, I found the same pair of birds building another nest 
in a maple tree not more than 50 feet away from the first nest. They used the 
materials of their old nest in constructing their new one. This nest was finished 
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ADULTS FEEDING YOUNG AT THE SECOND NEST 


in five days and on the sixth day the first egg was laid. The bird laid daily 
for four days. On the day when the third egg was laid I built a blind, the floor 
of which was on a level with the nest, the sides covered with burlap and the 
top with rainproof canvas. From the time the first egg was laid the bird 
incubated. The eggs were pale blue, dotted with black, and were about the 
size of a Bluebird’s egg. During incubation the incubating bird was fed by its 
mate who usually brought Juneberries or blueberries but sometimes a few 
insects. At one time I saw the bird feed eight Juneberries which it regurgitated 
one by one. A most curious habit of the visiting bird was to eat the last re- 
gurgitated berry itself. The length of time that elapsed between meals was 
on the average of about a half hour. When approaching the nest, the birds 
would not come directly but flew up limb by limb and quietly slipped into the 
nest. When leaving, the bird would fly out suddenly without any warning. 

Both of the birds of this pair incubated, but in the case of another nest, 
one of the pair of birds did all of the work. I marked one of the birds by placing 
a bit of red paint on the edge of the nest and then observed whether or not both 
birds incubated the eggs. 

The eggs hatched on August ro, incubation requiring fourteen days. The 
eggs all hatched the same day, although it was apparent that incubation started 
when the first egg was laid. The young were closely brooded the first three 
days, during which time both parent birds were present at the nest except 
when one was away searching for food. The young were fed about every twenty 
minutes. On the first day the old birds would squeeze the juice out of the berries 
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and allow it to drip into the mouths of the young. The next day they were 
given pulp and later the whole berry. The bird would bring food, give half of 
it to its mate, and then they would both feed their youngsters. The adult 
birds ate all of the excreta of the young and kept the nest very clean. 

On the last day the young were in the nest the old birds went into a neigh- 
boring tree and stayed there all morning, the young doing without food. 
About 1 o’clock in the afternoon one of the young jumped out, flapping his 
wings for dear life and went in the direction where the old birds were calling. 
It was about an hour before the other two birds in the nest left. Both of them 
suddenly jumped at the same time and flew for some distance before reaching 
the earth and then disappeared in a thick growth of bushes. I saw them but 
once on the following morning but I hope they will go through many other 
adventures with safety. 


YOUNG READY TO LEAVE THE NEST. (THESE ARI 
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Warbler Ways 


By ROGER TORY PETERSON, Jamestown, N. Y. 
With Photographs by the Author 


T IS a clear night in May; favorable conditions have impelled hosts of 
birds to proceed a lap further on their way north. Among them are the 
Warblers, proclaiming their identity from the heavens with faint lisps 
and zips, a good omen to the bird-lover who, taking advantage of such a ‘wave, 
is out at daybreak the following morning. In the large cities many observers 


MOURNING WARBLER—THE FATHER OF THE FAMILY 


resort to the parks where stranded groups of Warblers have been forced to 
alight when daylight overtook them. From the time that the first Myrtle 
and Pine Warblers reach us until the departure of the Blackpolls, interest 
never lags. 

A different and more substantial sort of thrill is evidenced in watching the 
Warblers during nesting-time. They are shyer birds then. Here, in Chautauqua 
County, New York, where rugged ravines, brushy hillsides, and wet bottom- 
lands all offer their attractions, we are blessed with at least seventeen species 
of breeding Warblers. We could hardly wish for more. One soon learns to 
associate various songs with the birds’ habitat. No matter where it is heard, 
the Chestnut-sides’ ditty is always reminiscent of hot summer days on dry, 
brushy hillsides. The songs of the Magnolia and the Black-throated Green 
bring thoughts of cool, hemlock-clad gullies where orchids grow;—so one might 
go right down the list, linking treasured memories with each bird. 

Many are they that know the Warblers on their migration but comparatively 
few have taken the trouble or had the opportunity to unravel the secrets of 
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their home-life. It is not easy to find their nests in the first place, but the 
camera-worker, more persistent than the rest, makes a game of it, searching 
until he finally finds his prize. So it is that the bird photographer discovers 
many a thing about bird behavior that others often overlook. Most photo- 
graphs are not taken as random shots, but are usually the result of more or less 
planning and unending patience during which many of the less obvious sides 
of bird nature come to light. The means by which bird photographs are taken, 
with a string attached to the shutter, and all that, is an old story to most of us, 
so there is really no need of going into detail about it. 

Young birds develop an instinctive fear, and. the whole brood will often 
scatter before they should when the nest is touched. In the case of ground- 
nesting Warblers, it is sometimes difficult to find all the youngsters again. It 
is not much use in trying to get pictures of the adults when most of the bant- 
lings are hiding about in the underbrush, so this sometimes means a long wait 
until the young birds call for food or until the old bird feeds them. It is usually 
the male that gives in first; either his parental affection is stronger than that 
of his mate, or he does not seem to sense that safety lies in the silence of the 
young. Baby birds are ill-mannered at meal-time, making much noise and ado 
while being fed, so then it is no trick to locate them and round up the brood. 

Then the trouble begins: The youngsters take it into their heads to stay 
anywhere but on the perch selected for them, so it means a lot of chasing around 
before the birdlings are tired and discouraged enough to sit still. Then the 
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MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT. PATERNAL DEVOTION 


parents entice them from the perch a few times until they find that this is 
fruitless, and finally one of them, usually the male, feeds them where they are 
placed. The rest is easy. It becomes a matter of pulling the thread at the 
proper moment to secure a picture. Many times the parent will become quite 
fearless, coming almost to one’s finger-tips to feed the young. With Warblers, 
in the majority of cases, the male seems to be more fearless in the eye of the 
camera; many times the female refuses to come at all. At least, this has been 
my experience and has held quite consistently with all the Warblers I have 
photographed. 

My favorite is the Mourning Warbler, one of the commonest but least 
observed of the Warblers found here. It seems quite impartial to two very 
diverse habitats: brushy hillsides with a dense tangle of berry bushes where 
nest-hunting becomes almost impossible, or in wet bottomland woods where 
the nest is usually placed among skunk cabbages, as is the Maryland Yellow- 
throat’s. It is quite a pleasing singer possessing, besides the normal song, a 
flight-song similar to that of the Oven-bird and the Yellow-throat. Once, in 
mid-August, while traversing a blackberry tangle, a young Mourning just out of 
the nest, evidently from a second brood, flew up before me. The male bird shot 
forth like an arrow and knocked the youngster sprawling into the weeds. It 
seemed cruel treatment on the part of thefather, but then, the battle of existence 
demands Spartan training and a fledgling that does not heed the note of warning 
must be taught a lesson of this kind. When the nest and young are concerned, 
the Mourner is conspicuous, but then only. At all other times he plays hide and 
seek with the observer who is lucky if he gets a single satisfactory glimpse. 
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The cool, shady ravines often have a remarkably varied Warbler life in 
summer, but except for the songs, their presence would often be undetected. 
It is difficult, indeed, to find the nests of certain kinds, such as the Black- 
burnian and Black-throated Green—the woods are extensive, the hemlocks so 
high and numerous that it seems like searching for a needle in a haystack. 
One can hardly follow the movements of the birds themselves among the 
foliage. 

The Canada Warbler’s nest is not so difficult to find when the presence of 
the birds is ascertained. When in a gulley, it is usually placed in a pocket near 
the top of an open slide or embankment. 

There is one searcher that has no trouble whatever in discovering even the 
most deftly concealed of nests, and often after intensive searching, when we 
locate our prize, we find that it has been before us. It is the Cowbird, the 
master nest-hunter. 


BROWN THRASHER 
Photographed by H. H. Pittman, Wauchope, Sask. 


Votes from Field and Study | 


Wilderness Preservation and the 
Bird-lover 


Perhaps all readers of Brrp-Lore are 
somewhat familiar with the ‘Wilderness 
Area’ plan which has lately gained National 
importance and attention. The American 
Forestry Association and other organiza- 
tions have supported a proposal to keep free 
from roads and commercialization, and 
preserve in their natural state, suitable 
sections of ‘back country’ and unspoiled 
mountain land. Already several areas of 
wilderness within our National Parks and 
Forests have been set aside; and others will 
be preserved if the project receives sufficient 
support from the American public. 

It is probable that a majority of bird- 
lovers who have access to ‘back country,’ 
and who have traveled the pack-trails and 
climbed the far mountain peaks remote from 
civilization, are likewise lovers of the wilder- 
ness, and supporters of the admirable plan 
to preserve inviolate, in a few selected areas 
throughout the nation, the inimitable char- 
acter and charms of this type of country. 
But the bird-Jover has an added incentive in 
supporting the movement. For he will thus 
aid in preserving the bird-life characteristic 
of virgin wilderness, which cannot elsewhere 
be duplicated; or once modified by artificial 
changes in the environment, can never later 
be completely restored. 

On first thought it might seem that the 
construction of a few roads, the erection of 
a few summer homes, gas stations, and way- 
side hotels, and the influx of a few thousand 
campers, hunters, and scenery-seeking tour- 
ists by way of automobile would have no 
appreciable effect upon the bird-life of the 
vast forests and mountain ranges thus opened 
to the motoring public. But in this connec- 
tion three factors especially must be con- 
sidered. 

In the first place, the construction of a 
road into attractive new country presages 


the interspersion therein of a small army of 
composite influences detrimental to the 
continued well-being of resident birds: 
firearms, timber-cutting, normal boys, cats, 
and dogs, oh-see-the-pretty-egg enthusiasts, 
enemies of predatory birds, and worst of all, 
forest fires. 

In the second place, the ultimate extent of 
despoilation of a wilderness once opened to 
automobiles and commercialization cannot 
be predicted. For, while every year the great 
American army of tourists and motor-camp- 
ers grows, year by year the area of virgin 
forests decreases, and the spread of farms 
and fire-blackened timberlands delimits the 
country having an appeal to these people. 
Who can foretell the condition a hundred 
years hence of a mountain range ribboned 
with roads now? 

A third and related reason why the open- 
ing up of ‘back country’ would affect its 
bird-life lies in the love of wilderness which 
limits the range of many species of birds. 
Like a few men and many kinds of animals, 
these birds instinctively prefer, and are 
through evolution equipped to flourish in, 
remote, unvisited country. Should all of our 
remaining wilderness areas be gradually 
despoiled of their wild character, the birds 
would be forced farther and farther back 
until there remained no place of retreat, 
then be reduced in numbers by the changes 
in their environment, or even exterminated 
entirely within their present ranges in this 
country. 

Concurrent with this protection of typical 
bird-life, the preservation of wilderness areas 
will provide for future bird-lovers opportuni- 
ties for the study and enjoyment of birds in 
wild regions. Many of us derive our keenest 
pleasures in our acquaintance with birds 
in little-known, remote forests and moun- 
tains, where the age-long habits of native 
species have not yet been changed by man- 
made. influences. Unless the wilderness 
preservation policy is constantly and effect- 
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ively promoted by the people of the nation, 
this opportunity will not be available to 
future lovers of birds. 

Because of these things, it is to be hoped 
that all friends of birds throughout the 
country will join ranks with the organiza- 
tions, campers, writers, conservationists, 
and roamers of the wild who are now support- 
ing the wilderness preservation movement. 
Benefits will result to themselves, to later 
bird-observers, and to the birds.—WINTON 
WEYDEMEYER, Fortine, Mont. 


Yellowstone National Park and the 
Conservation of Our Native Birds 


During a visit to Yellowstone Park, last 
summer, I was impressed with its value as 
an agency for preserving certain species of 
birds now threatened with extinction. On 
the dry highlands in the northern sections 
of the Park, the Sage Grouse and the Colum- 
bian Sharp-tailed Grouse are resident and 
give promise of maintaining themselves 
indefinitely. The Sandhill Cranes arrive in 
the Park early in April and remain until 
the first of September. With a safe nesting 
region like the Park, this splendid bird ought 
to at least hold its own. : 

One of the most gratifying results of the 
colossal conservation enterprise involved 
in the administration of this great playground 
is seen in connection with the Trumpeter 
Swan. This magnificent bird, the largest of 
North American wild fowl, has been on the 
verge of extinction for several decades. In 
1912, E. H. Forbush said of this Swan: “Its 
total extinction is now only a matter of 
years.” In 1915, a leading American orni- 
thologist expressed to me the belief that it 
was totally extinct. In 1919, M. P. Skinner 
found the nest of a Trumpeter Swan at Heart 
Lake in Yellowstone Park. Three young 
were reared successfully that year. From 
that time the number of these birds in the 
Park seems to have increased steadily. Dur- 
ing the fall of 1928 they were seen quite 
frequently about Yellowstone Lake and 
were often heard trumpeting overhead when 
the fog was so dense as to hide them from 
view. At one time a flock of fifty-seven was 
seen, 
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It would seem reasonable to believe that 
the Trumpeter reached its low-water mark 
about 1915, and that since that date it has, 
like the Egrets and other hard-pressed 
species, been slowly recovering itself. If 
this is the case, all who are interested in the 
great out-of-doors have cause for profound 
gratitude——_W. A. Squires, Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


A Permanent Resident 


The Great Horned Owl is one of my 
favorite birds. They are not numerous, 
those soft-feathered lovers of the darkness, 
not nearly so plentiful as they were one time. 
One rarely, if ever, hears a hoot from one of 
these birds in the more settled parts of our 
country, and this is not due entirely to the 
fact that they have been reduced in numbers 
They have learned caution. Owls of this 
species have been known to nest in woods 
close to towns where a single hoot would 
bring all of the firearms of the countryside. 
I have often talked with old farmers who 
say that they believe the Hoot Owl is gone 
forever from their wood-lots, and yet I have 
gone out into these very woods and observed 
Bubo sitting on a limb looking much like a 
knot or a stub. Or, more often, I have 
observed him being harassed by a pack of 
prowling Crows. 

I have never been able before to find a 
Great Horned Owl’s nest, but this spring 
(1928) I was fortunate enough to find two. 
On April 1 I was out walking in a rather 
large woods and I heard a flock of Crows 
cawing as loud as they could. Going to the 
place, I saw a large Owl sitting in a grape- 
vine tangle. As I neared the tree where the 
bird was,° it took wing and started for 
another woods, and all of the Crows flew 
after it. The Crows, however, soon chased 
it on to another woods. Very soon. the Owl 
flew to the center of the woods where I was. 
I'then knew that for some reason the bird 
was interested in this woods. I therefore 
scanned the tops of an old gum and a maple 
tree with my glass, but could not detect any 
signs of a nest. I decided to climb the gum 
and up I started. It was hard work going up 
without any climbers, but it was well worth 
the effort, Imagine my surprise and ecstasy 
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A QUARTET OF GREAT HORNED OWLS 


as I neared the top when off flew a great 
Horned Owl and I saw six white eggs on the 
top of the stub. The nest was about 20 feet 
from the ground. 

Just one week later, on April 8, I found 
another nest in a live maple tree. This nest 
contained four eggs and was located in a 
large open knot-hole in the tree. From a 
nearby tree the female could be easily watched 
incubating the eggs. 

The eggs, in the second nest, began to 
hatch the following week and in five days 
they were all hatched. The young were 
well cared for and grew rapidly and more 
than once I have found three or four field- 
mice in the nest that had not been eaten 
by them. The young remained in the nest 
a little over one month. At the end of that 
time, they were observed sitting in trees 


close by and several times since then I saw 


them sitting in trees in the forest.—VIRGIL 
Evans, Norwich, Ohio. 


The Barn Owl Nesting in Colorado 


Having been unable to find a record of the 
Barn Owl breeding in this state, I wish to 
report the finding of a nest in an old house 
near Granada, Prowers County, Colo., by 
Mr. Leonard White, in 1922. The young 
taken were nearly full grown. I saw one 
of them in a store there, where it was ex- 
hibited for a few days.—Lreon KELso, 
Aurora, Colo. 


The Yellow-billed Cuckoo 


We have a pleasant custom of spending 
considerable time sitting under the trees on 
the slope, and we soon found that the 
Cuckoo had accepted us as a part of the 
landscape, even calling from the tree above, 
and frequently hunting leisurely on the 
lower branches, simply turning its back on a 
spectator while it shook a caterpillar or 
macerated it against a limb to wear off the 
fuzz somewhat before swallowing. So, be- 
cause of its tameness, we cease to think of 
the Cuckoo as shy, and come to regard it as 
unafraid, though of retiring habit. 

I have watched the Cuckoo for hours at a 
time seeking an explanation of that ‘dazed’ 
look so often mentioned by ornithologists. 
When a Yellow-billed Cuckoo is hunting for 
food, it glides into a tree, landing on a limb 
in a crouching position, often remaining 
perfectly still for a few moments, ‘seemingly 
dazed,’ stretching its neck as it peers for 
caterpillars or tree frogs, turning its head 
over slightly so that the yellow of the under 
mandible is easily seen as the bird examines 
the under sides of the leaves on the branches 
above. The bird is certainly not dazed since 
it often reaches for a worm almost before its 
feet touch the limb. But it is hunting in a 
rather unbirdlike manner; stealthy admirably 
describes it. The intentness of the gaze and 
the stillness of the pose resemble that of a 
stalking, four-footed animal. 
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Neither do I consider the Cuckoo to be 
‘More than ordinarily curious’ as it peers 
down through the foliage; it is only looking 
for its prey, possibly a tree-frog,.which 
requires some peering to discover.. For an 


hour a Cuckoo searched about the dead: - 
under limbs of a huge untrimmed apple © 


tree, peering and gliding noiselessly around 
and around. At last, after long and patient 
search, it dashed to the ground and began 
to walk directly toward me through the scant 
grass and weeds, and only then did I see a 
frog trying to slip away unseen. The bird 
followed the frog a rod, pecking its victim 
and gloating softly Cuk, Cuk. Having van- 
quished its prey, the Cuckoo deftly gathered 
it into its bill and flew away, the frog’s legs 
sticking out stiff and straight together, 
exactly like the dead twigs which the Cuckoo 
carries to its nest. The next day the bird 
was back again searching the limbs and the 
ground until driven away by a cat. 

Last summer (1927) a Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
built a nest in an apple tree near our house. 
Its method of collecting the dry twigs for 
its nest was a surprise to me, and may be to 
others. Flying into an adjacent apple tree 
containing a considerable quantity of dead 
material, the Cuckoo landed on a limb, 
selected a dead twig, and grasping it in her 
bill bent it back and forth until it snapped 
from the limb, whereupon she flew with it 
to her nesting-site in the next tree, arranged 
this twig and quickly returned for another. 
As she tugged at a stubborn twig, her back 
was arched and her long tail curved under or 
waved about. If a twig resisted too well her 
attack, the bird desisted at once and tried 
another. Always she worked rapidly with 
great energy, attacking a twig as soon as she 
landed in the tree, never carrying more than 
one twig at a time, holding it squarely at 
right angles to her bill and flying rapidly 
with long tail streaming. 

The Cuckoo’s concentration in the work, 
coupled with her indifference to observers, 
was remarkable. Not once did she descend 
to the ground for material. Not once did 
she gather material in the tree in which her 
nest was located. With two exceptions the 
twigs were all gathered from the same tree. 
Working thus off and on for an hour or two 


at a time, the bird completed the nest. The 
third night the Cuckoo was sitting on the 
nest at dusk, but after two days she deserted. 

Only once have we ever seen young 
Cuckoos in our yard. Then two nearly- 
grin youngsters trailed their parent from 
ree’ to tree, calling and making quite a 


disturbance. Upon their landing near her 


in a tree, she gave them a low warning 
similar to that given by a mother hen to her 
chickens when an enemy appears. This warn- 
ing absolutely silenced the young Cuckoos. 
For two years after I came to live on the 
slope of Norton’s ravine, the Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo was indeed but a ‘wandering voice,’ 
and rarely heard at that. But’ in 1924 and 
1925 the hairy caterpillar became very 
abundant on the old untrimmed apple trees 
and the wild cherry trees along the slope, 
and during those summers the Yellow-bill 
was very much in evidence until, during July 
and August of the latter year, no bird called 
so much about the locality as this species. 
October 4 is my last fall date for a Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo. On that raw, rainy day, one 
bird of this species spent.a whole day hunt- 
ing about my yard, picking something at 
times from terminal leaves, not perching on 
a branch but fluttering like a Kinglet, and 
holding itself thus in air as it secured its food. 
For two summers there have been no webs 


in the trees. The Yellow-bill has become rare 


at the ravine, but during the bird’s abundance 
we became convinced that its stealth does 
not reflect its attitude toward man—it is 
largely its manner of hunting its food.— 
Marcia B. Cray, North Bristol, Ohio. 


A Kingfisher, a White Perch, and a Cat 


The excuse for uniting these totally dis- 
similar creatures, citizens of the three ele- 
ments, earth, air, and water, in the following 
account, was brought about in this way. 

While on a ramble one summer’s after- 
noon over a pleasant country road, which 
passed a deeply shaded wayside pond, I 
observed, on an overhanging limb, a solitary 
Kingfisher. He was, as usual, intently watch- 
ing the water. Taking an acceptable hint 
from his conduct, I sat down to watch also; 
that is, to watch him watch the fish or 
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watch him catch one. My rest was short, 
however, for directly he descended—a 
darting flash, a veritable ‘blue streak.’ A 
splash followed and in a wink he ascended, 
shaking off the water, and with a fair-sized 
white perch in his bill. With a sort of 
triumphant rattle he took his flight nearly 
above my head. At this, I jumped up, which 
sudden act either startled him or, from a 
poor grip, the fish dropped to the ground. 
At the moment of this occurrence he was 
crossing a dooryard of a house having a 
veranda on which tabby was taking her 
afternoon siesta. She must, however, have 
had that proverbial one eye open, for the 
fish had no more than landed when I saw 
her spring like some wild thing in the garden, 
pick it up, and trot off. So here was a drowsy, 
unpretentious cat that was made un- 
expectedly happy though the misfortune of 
an ancient and enterprising fisherman.— 
CHARLES VAN LoAn, Athens, N. Y. 


Range of the Arkansas Kingbird 


I was much interested in Mr. Walter 
Albion Squires’ article on ‘the Eastward 
Advance of the Arkansas Kingbird,’ as 
found in the September-October 1928 
number of Brrp-Lore. 

During the summers of 1924 and 1925, 
we lived in Woodbury County, Iowa, about 
25 miles east of the Missouri River, and 
near the ninety-sixth meridian. 

Both summers that we lived there the 
Arkansas or Western Kingbird nested in 
our trees. They also seemed fairly common 
in that community, as we nearly always 
saw them when driving along the road. This 
is several miles farther east than Mr. Squires 
location. At Reinard, 80 miles east of our 
home, in Woodbury County, we have not 
seen one of them.—Mrs. M. J. McCase, 
Reinard, Iowa. 


Starlings near Chicago 


On January 2, 3, and 4, I watched a flock 
of Starlings feeding on frozen apples in an 
orchard south of Western Springs. They 
arrived the middle of December and a flock 
of ten was frequently seen. They associated 


with the English Sparrows but were very 
unfriendly toward them. 

I first knew the Starlings in Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., in 1907. This is the first time I 
have seen one in the Chicago area, though 
an occasional one has been reported here. 
These birds seemed much more suspicious 
than those I first met. Will they follow their 
usual custom of nesting here at the end of 
winter?—EsTHER A. CRAIGMILE, River Forest, 
Til. 


The Starling in Texas 


On January 13, 1929, a male English 
Starling was shot out of a flock of Cowbirds 
near Troup, Smith County, East Texas. 
So far as the observer and other bird ob- 
servers of this locality know, this is the first 
appearance of the English Starling in Texas. 
We would like to know if it has been seen 
in any other part of Texas or in nearby 
states.—S. A. Krom, Troup, Texas. 

[According to Circular No. 40, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, by May Thacher 
Cooke, a Starling found dead at Cove, on the 
Gulf Coast of Texas, in December, 1925, is 
the only previous record for the state-—Ep.] 


A Song Sparrow with a Sweet Tooth 


Having read in the National Geographic 
Magazine, for June, 1928, about putting 
out bottles with syrup in them for Humming- 
birds, I did so, and discovered a much-loved 
little Rusty Song Sparrow trying to reach 
it! The bottle was fastened to a stick and 
was a few inches from the top, too far down 
for my bird to put his little beak in. He 
leaned forward so far in trying that he lost 
his balance and went head over heels to the 
ground. It wasn’t five minutes after raising 
the bottle to the top of the stick that he 
was back tasting what was inside! That day 
he must have camped on top of that stick! 
The little bottle was filled several times, and 
once he made six trips to it in fifteen minutes. 

For over two weeks he came to get his 
sweets. One day honey was put in the 
bottle, but all the rest of the time it has been 
filled with syrup made of sugar and water. 
A piece of fudge placed on a table was also 
eaten by him! 
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So far it is Rusty’s bottle; the Humming- 
birds fly up to look at it but there are too 
many enticing flowers about for the bottle 
to compete with.—Mrs. L. J. MERRILL, 
Hillsboro, Ore. 


The Parula Warbler in Nova Scotia 


_ For ten years I have spent the summer 
with my family on Lake Kedgemakooge in 
central Nova Scotia. During that time I 
have had ample time in which to make many 
interesting observations on the habits of 
several birds, especially in the nesting season. 

Among the Warblers, the Parula has 
always fascinated me, and whenever I heard 
its sorig I would try to catch sight of it, 
flitting about from limb to limb, with that 
restless movement common to all Warblers. 
Once or twice it has been my good fortune 
to find the nest, by watching either the male 
or female enter it with nest-building material 
in their bills, or, at a later period, with food 
for:the young. They built in the gray hang- 
ing moss, usually on some tall hemlock or 
maple sapling near a lake or river. The nests 
were often far out of reach and difficult to 
distinguish from the other bits of moss on 
the same tree, but once, in a rainstorm, 
something hit hard against the dead limb 
where one was hanging and it broke, carrying 
thé. nest with it to the ground where, quite 
unexpectedly, I found it. It rather surprised 
me to find that it contained but three young 
fledglings, when I expected that there 
would be at least four. At first I attached no 
importance to this fact, thinking it to be 
unusual. However, as there seemed no room 
for a.fourth bird, it had aroused my interest, 
so whenever I chanced to find other Parulas’ 
nests, as I did in the following years, I tried 
if possible to get up to them, and, in the 
three which I managed to reach there were 
no more than: three eggs. Therefore I con: 
cluded that the Parula Warbler in Nova 
Scotia lays,-as’a rule, three eggs—CaRoLYN 
SHELDON, Washington, D.C. 


A Late Redstart 


:, On October 31, a male; American Redstart 
was seen in a Virginia creeper on the porch 


and again, on November 3d and 4th, he was 
much in evidence in a pear tree under which 
I was working. 

I wonder what becomes of a lost individual, 
as I judged him to be, when I suppose at 
that date, all his species had reached their 
winter home.—C. H. SAvaAcE, Storrs, Conn. 


One Catbird 


A dreamy stillness over everything, in the 
early morning of a day in spring. The 
consciousness of a bird singing just outside 
the window. Then, after a time, as the song 
continued, to finally awake and to know the 
Catbird had arrived! 

As everyone knows, the Catbird is akin 
to the. Mockingbird, so it is never strange 
when new notes and calls are introduced 
into its medley. This morning he sang gaily 
on and on; at the very close of the song, 
plain and clear, he sang the song of the 
Whip-poor-will. For a moment it did not 
seem possible a Catbird had sung it. 

There was no more lying still and dozing 
after that. It had been years since the call 
of the Whip-poor-will had been heard. 
Childhood days had been spent among the 
beautiful hills and valleys where the Whip- 
poor-will was at home, and where, in the 
evenings, he would come very near to sing 
his plaintive song of the night. . 

This Catbird’s song was not plaintive— 
no touching sadness in his rendition, yet: he 
was not so modern as to desecrate the original. 
The song. was short, staccato, with a BaeDy 
lilt, but very, very real. 

Birds have always been a source of great 
pleasure, but this song made this one bird 
an object of special interest. Each time a 
Catbird. sang thereafter, there was a.thonght 
of the Whip-poor-will song, and a guess as to 
whether it.would be repeated. As the days 
of that beautiful springtime passed, the 
song was often heard. When he began to 
sing, I would go into the garden and whistle 
the Whip-poor-will notes to him. Many 
times he would put them into his song. He 
became so friendly that often when he would 
be: singing, and I began to whistle the call, 
he would fly from a distant tree andiperch in 
the branches of.another not far away and sing, 
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One lovely summer day the very height was 
reached. Seated on a bench in the garden, 
with the Catbird singing, perched in the 
branches of a cherry tree close by, I began 
to whistle the Whip-poor-will song. He con- 
tinued singing, but was deaf to my call. I 
arose, went closer to him, and continued to 
whistle the notes much the same as he had so 
often sung them. He looked at me, bright, 
defiant, gay, but continued to sing a song 
of his own choosing. While I was whistling 
and imploring him to sing it just once for 
me, he suddenly stopped short, perked his 
little head to one side, and after a moment 
of complete silence—sang ‘Whip-poor-will’ 
four times. 

Words are not adequate to express the 
thrill of ecstasy that song gave! It was as 
though for a moment of time I were living 
on another plane. The Catbird had truly 
sung for me, nothing could be more certain. 

If “Music,” as Carlyle says, “leads us to 
the edge of the infinite” then my Catbird’s 
song had surely led me close. William 
Alexander Percy’s lines most fittingly express 
what that experience meant to me. 


“Moses, Moses, seeing God 
In a bush that burned, 
Moses, Moses, hearing God 

Advising, unconcerned. 


“T believe you, for myself 
Saw him plain and heard— 
Others saw a Myrtle bush 
That held a Mockingbird.”— 


Mary Merrick Russet, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wren and Flicker Neighbors 


It was after its third season, I think, that 
the Flicker nest in the ash stub was no longer 
usable. That season I had banded the seven 
young Flickers and, thinking to insure a 
chance of a return, I arranged a substitute 
house. The stub was trimmed off below the 
old nest, leaving a part of one side which was 
still sound. A section of a log was hollowed 
out, provided with a hinged cover, and fas- 
tened on the stub. 

Flickers were unusually scarce that year 
(1926), but a pair came to the stub and 


WREN ABOVE, FLICKER BELOW 


inspected the box. Evidently it did not meet 
with their approval for they began excavating 
a new place below the box. The male was 
banded while at work on it, but the nest was 
robbed about a week after the eggs were 
laid, and that ended the story for the year. 
The box received nothing more than a few 
Wren sticks that summer. 

The next spring, Flickers were about again, 
but, being busy with trapping, I neglected 
to watch them until a friend reported that 
Flickers were in the hole and Wrens in the 
box. This was about June 15 and, sure 
enough, the young Flickers were well grown 
and the Wren nest had eggs. We had much 
difficulty extracting the young Flickers, and 
after taking out as many as we could reach 
on two occasions, we had banded seven and 
decided that one more remained. The next 
morning an umbrella blind was put up to 
try photographing. The female Flicker 
came the first time, apparently without 
noticing the blind, and fed from that side. 
The second time she approached warily 
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from the other side, and thereafter the male 
perched in the trees above and maintained 
such a disturbance that nothing more could 
be done. Three days later (June 22) the 
hole was deserted. No sign of trouble between 
the two families had been observed. 

The Wrens were not bothered further until 
the” young were nearly grown. On July 4, 
one parent was caught and banded. This 
was judged to be the male as it continually 
sang about the nest. The next day only the 
banded bird was feeding. The following day 
the banded bird only was about, but captur- 
ing him by mistake, the female came to 
investigate and was banded. The seven 
young were banded and gone by July 1o, 
when the nest was at once cleaned out. 

It was two weeks later when I visited the 
place next and found an unbanded* pair of 
birds in possession, with six eggs in the nest. 
What would happen if the first pair returned? 
Might not such an occasion be just cause 
for nest-breaking? On August 31 the blind 
was set up quietly a few yards away. The 
bird on the nest flew out chattering, but soon 
returned. The other came _ noiselessly, 
inspected around the box and the Flicker- 
hole, then flew away. The blind was moved 
up and the process repeated, the second bird 
spending some time examining all around 
the box and the hole below. The bird on the 
nest seemed to pay little attention to coughs 
or whistles but was quickly brought out by 
movements in the grass. 

The eggs hatched two or three days later. 
A half hour was spent watching the nest on 
August 6, 7, 11, 12, and 14. On the second 
date both birds were seen but only the female 
was feeding, She was banded on this day 
and the male was not seen again. In. three 
half-hour periods she had fed twenty-eight 
times and carried out droppings nine times. 
Several times after feeding she was observed 
to hop farther in, apparently looking for 
droppings and finding none. The largest 
number of feedings observed in a short 
period was four in ten minutes. On one oc- 


casion a young Red-headed Woodpecker 
came to a tree close to the nest. The Wren 
appeared with a moth and went to the box 
twice without feeding. Flying up into the 
tree, she dropped the moth and flew to the 
ground after it. Either she failed to find it 
or else ate it herself for she came up without 
it. Going up near the Red-head, she scolded 
him mildly and he hopped toward her, ap- 
parently from either curiosity or hunger. 
After a bit he flew away and she resumed 
feeding. 

One of the youngsters had moved up close 
to the doorway on August 14, so they were 
banded that evening and the next day they 
were out: For an entire week they remained 
about a woodpile nearby and at least two 
of the young were seen at one time. A second 
pair of Wrens had a nest in a hollow tree 8 
to 10 rods away at the same time. Both 
birds were feeding the young at each visit. 
Both were captured and banded but the 
young escaped, due to difficulty in reaching 
them. and interference of bad weather. They 
were in the nest at 8 a.m. one day, but by 
late afternoon were not-to be found.—O. A. 
STEVENS, State College Station, Fargo, N. Dak. 


A ROBIN’S NEST IN AN OLD MOTOR TOP 
Photographed by Dr. Ann E. Perkins, 
Helmuth, N. Y. 
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Some years the arrival of a given species of 
migrant bird corresponds closely as to dates 
over a wide area. This year there seems to 
have been an early ‘wave’ of Fish Hawks 
along the northeast coast in the latter half 
of March, the 16th or 17th being early dates 
for Washington, New. York, and New 
England. Similarly, the arrival of the Yellow 
Palm Warbler in Washington, Philadelphia, 
and New York regions may be reasonably 
referred to a single unit ‘wave’ which started 
in late March and had attained considerable 
magnitude by the first week in April. In 
both these cases the earliest date of record 
is in the Bronx section of the New York 
Region, perhaps correlated with a concentra- 
tion of both migrants and observers at this 
favorable point on a main migration route. 
In frequent cases where the arrival of a 
given species shows no correspondence of 
date at localities only 200 to 300 miles apart, 
this is, perhaps, most often because the two 
localities do not chance to be reached by the 
same migration wave of the species. 

Mr. Edward Fleisher writes us: “On 
March 31, in the National Cemetery at 
Arlington, Va., I found a singing male 
Black-throated Green Warbler,”’ an observa- 
tion which may be included here to supple- 
ment the early arrivals recorded in the 
Washington Region report. ° 


Boston Recron.—I cannot write this 
report without a brief word of appreciation 
for the man who made possible my contribu- 
tions to ‘The Season.’ Edward Howe 
Forbush, who for-nearly forty years was 
known as the State Ornithologist of Massa- 
chusetts, passed away on March 7, 1920. 
While director of the Division of Omi- 
thology he built up a force of several hundred 
volunteer bird-watchers who sent him, at 
frequent intervals, reports of their observa- 
tions on New England birds. When I was 
made reporter for the Boston Region, Mr. 


Forbush graciously granted me permission 
to refer to this voluminous correspondence 
in compiling my reports, And now, as his 
successor in office, I have inherited this 
corps of observers whom he enlisted and 
organized, and who provide the bulk of the 
material in my reports. 

Winter in New England this year was 
“a long time a-borning,” and we had a great 
deal of mild weather with almost no snow, 
until the sun began to climb high in the 
heavens once more. Then came cold, windy 
days and considerable snow. March 28 
furnished the heaviest snow of the season in 
parts of Maine, and the first two weeks of 
April have added to the total snowfall. 

Many of the ‘first rank’ of migrants were 
reported at unusually early dates. Then 
came storms and snow, and migration has 
apparently come to a standstill, with some 
notable concentrations of stormbound mi- 
grants. As I write this (April 17), we have 
the aftermath of a storm which the papers 
say was the wildest and most spectacular 
spring storm in fifty years, with a rainfall 
of 2.34 inches and a 60-mile wind. Birds 
everywhere are reported in difficulties, but 
the storm may bring us some rare southern 
visitors as compensation. (A Summer 
Tanager and an Indigo Bunting appeared 
today at a feeding-station on Martha’s 
Vineyard.) “It’s an ill wind that blows no 
good!” Last year’s April storm brought 
Glossy Ibis, Little Blue Herons, etc., to 
New England. 

Most of the wintering water-birds and 
sea Ducks have departed for northern points. 
Pied-billed Grebes were seen on the Sudbury 
River on March 23 and in Essex County 
the next day. Holbcell’s and Horned Grebes 
are still present in numbers but have as- 
sumed their summer plumage in most cases. 
A few Gannets have been reported, but all 
the Cormorants positively identified have 
been carbo. 
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Hooded Mergansers were noted on March 
24 at Holyoke and at Lenox the day after. 
Wood Ducks in Rhode Island on March 4 
led the arrivals, but we have had a number 
of later reports from Massachusetts, and the 
indications are that this beautiful species 
is increasing as a breeding bird. A Pintail 
at Ipswich on March 19, 3 Ring-necked 
Ducks near Concord on March 23, and 
several Green-winged Teal at Ipswich on 
March 26, lead for these species. A flock 
of about 75 Snow Geese were seen near 
Hartford, Conn., on April 9. 

Woodcock have been reported from many 
different localities. Nests with four eggs 
each were found at Danvers and at Hamden, 
Conn., on March 31, the latter hatching 
between April 15 and 17. Purple Sand- 
pipers still linger at Scituate and Westport. 
An observer saw several at Westport on 
April 8, and also noted 7 Greater Yellowlegs 
and 5 Sanderlings. Piping Plover at Dennis 
on March 20 and at Duxbury on March 30 
were early dates. 

A Black Vulture was captured near Middle- 
town, Conn., in March. Duck Hawks are 
back at their well-known nesting cliffs in 
western Massachusetts, and one pair -had 
three eggs on March 31. Our first Osprey 
report was from Newport, R. I., on March 
17, quickly followed by others from Mass- 
achusetts. 

Prairie Horned Larks appeared near 
Lewiston, Maine, on February 16, con- 
siderably earlier than they have been noted 
previously. On Martha’s Vineyard, their 
eggs had hatched on April 14, and a young 
Lark was captured and banded on that date. 

A warm spell about March 12 and 13, 
and another March 19 to 25, brought 
marked migration waves and many small 
birds were reported at both times. A 
Summer Tanager was seen at Martha’s 
Vineyard on April 17, as noted above. Fox 
Sparrows have been unusually abundant 
this spring and many have been in full song. 

Our first Pine Warbler report was from 
Martha’s Vineyard, where one was captured 
at a banding-station on March 28, which 
proved to be a ‘return’ from April 16, 1928. 
Perhaps this indicates the difference in the 
seasonal conditions of the two years. 


Several widely separated observers have 
reported a great flight of Hermit Thrushes 
this past week, the birds appearing by 
‘hundreds’ and coming up on piazzas for 
shelter during the stormy weather.—JoHN 
B. May, State House, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—A notably early 
spring culminated in two hot summerlike 
days, April 7 and 8. At Garden City, L. L., 
elm and Cornelian cherry blossoms were 
opening on March 20. The first few flowers 
were out on the forsythia on April 1, on the 
Norway maples, Ap-il 7; and while the writer 
was absent from town Apiil 8 to 11, Norway 
maple and cultivated cherry trees came into 
flower generally, and leaves on other shrubs 
and trees began to open. For the last week of 
the present period, however, the weather 
was cold, cloudy, or rainy, the advance of 
spring and the spring movement of birds 
almost imperceptible. Birds, on the whole, 
returned from the south in numbers at normal 
dates, but numerous sporadic early arrivals 
reported by scattered observers are a notable 
feature of this season. 

Various early arrival dates follow, among 
which are included data on certain species, 
concerning the normal spring arrival dates 
of which there is comparatively little infor- 
mation to hand: Baldpate, February 16, 
Shinnecock Bay, L. I., several with Pintail 
and a number of Canada Geese (LeR. 
Wilcox); Blue-winged Teal, February 23, 
Montrose, N. Y. (H. Thurston); Whistling 
Swan, April 6, between Quogue and South- 
ampton, L. I., 5 birds, compared with Mute 
Swan (J. F. Kuerzi); Bittern, March 30, 
Croton-on-Hudson (Bronx County Bird 
Club), April 3, Hanover Neck Marsh, N. J., 
2 (W. D. Quattlebaum); Black-crowned 
Night Heron, March 15, Speonk, L. L., 
returned to their colony, March 28 there 
were about 500 in the colony (Wilcox); 
King Rail, March 30, Croton-on-Hudson 
(Bronx County Bird Club), Blue Point, 
L..I., April 7 (M. A. Nichols); Virginia Rail, 
April 7, Troy Meadows, 2 (Clausen, Edwards, 
and J. W. Thompson); Coot, March 17, 
Harmon, N. Y., small flock (Thurston), 
March 23, Bronx section, 1 (Bronx County 
Bird Club), March 26, Mastic, L. I., 13 
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(W. F. and J. T. Nichols); Solitary Sand- 
piper, April 13, Delawanna, N. J., 1 (R. T. 
Clausen and J. L. Edwards); Turkey Vul- 
ture, March 13, Troy Hills Meadows, N. J. 
(Quattlebaum), April 2, Upper Montclair, 
N. J., 2 (W. F. Eaton); Fish Hawk, March 
16, Van Cortlandt Park, r (L. A. Breslau), 
March 19, Speonk (Wilcox), March 26, 
Mastic, 5 flying east-northeast (W. F. and 
J. T. Nichols); Prairie Horned Lark, Feb- 
ruary 24, Sparta, N. J., 12 (W. F. Eaton); 
Red-winged Blackbird, February 18, Speonk 
(Wilcox); Savannah Sparrow, March 24, 
Garden City, “le 1, 1 (J. ‘LT. Nichols); 
March 27, Mastic, 3 (W. F. and J. T. 
Nichols); Swamp Sparrow, March 27, 
generally distributed March 30 to 31, sing- 
ing on the 31st, Mastic, does not breed 
locally (J. T. Nichols); Towhee, April 14, 
Montrose (Thurston); Barn Swallow, Apzil 2, 
Overpeck Creek, N. J., 1 (L. A. Breslau); 
Tree Swallow, March 13, Troy Hills Meadows, 
2 (Quattlebaum), March 24, Bronx section, 3 
(Bronx Couaty Bird Club), March 27, Mastic, 
3 (W. F. and J..T. Nichols); Migrant Shrike, 
April 6, between Quogue and Southampton, 
1 (J. F. Kuerzi); Blue-headed Vireo, April 
14, Rivervale, N. J., 2 (E. R. P. Janvrin 
and E. Eliot); Pine Warbler, March 26, 
Mastic, 1 heard singing, March 30, a male 
and female feeding on ground, others 
singing, (J. T. Nichols), April 3, Tods Point, 
Conn., a pair (Miss Peggy Brooks); Yellow 
Palm Warbler, March 24, Bronx section 
(Bronx County Bird Club), April 3, Tods 
Point, Conn., several (Miss Brooks), April 4, 
Hanover Neck Marsh, 2 (Quattlebaum), 
April 5, 1, and April 6, 14 near Passaic, N. J. 
(R. T. Clausen), April 7, Pine Brook, N. J. 
(W. F. Eaton); Brown Thrasher, April 2, 
Speonk, 1 (Wilcox), April 9, Upper Mont- 
clair (Eaton); Long-billed Marsh Wren, 
April 7, Blue Point, L. I., 4 (M. A. Nichols) ; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, March 17, Garden 
City, 1, apparently did not winter (J. T. 
Nichols); Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, April 3, 
Dycker Heights, Brooklyn, 2 or 3 (L. A. 
Breslau). 

Among interesting wintering records to 
hand the most notable is a Yellow Rail 
captured at Islip, L. 1, February 22 (Rob 
Richie), presumably disabled by a recent 


storm. On the same date a Kingfisher was 
observed at Lawrence, L. I. (H. F. Stone), 
a species which seems to winter more fre- 
quently a little inland than as in this case on 
the immediate coast. Mrs. C. S. Hegeman 
reports a Red-breasted Nuthatch, January 3, 
and for ten days, January 25, and the Sap- 
sucker, January 3, Montclair, N. J. 

As regards erratic northern Finches, there 
are a few Redpoll and Red Crossbill reports. 
A flock of 8 of the former species is reported 
from Montclair, N. J., February 22 (Mrs. 
C. S. Hegeman); 3 at Allwood Swamp, N. J., 
February 22, after the snowstorm of the 
2rst (R. T. Clausen); a few at Upper Mont- 
clair, February 23 to March 13 (W. F. Eaton); 
a large flock at Tods Point, Conn., March 9 
(Miss Peggy Brooks); and March 17 is the 
last date for the Redpoll in the Bronx 
section (Bronx County Bird Club). This 
data presumably refers to the same incon- 
siderable invasion by this species from the 
north. Miss Brooks reports 3 Red Cross- 
bills at Tods Point on April 3; and the Bronx 
County Bird Club found some 15 in the 
Bronx Botanical Garden on March 19 to 20, 
concerning which J. F. Kuerzi writes: 
“Tt is perhaps significant that for the past 
three years this species has occurred be- 
tween March 15 and 20, in one definite spot, 
with the number of individuals seen more or 
less constant.” The Red Crossbill is perhaps 
most regular in the New York Region in 
early spring, though in less numbers and less 
widely distributed than is occasionally the 
case in fall or winter. 

Very rarely now, at scattered points in 
the New York Region, a European Gold- 
finch is reported, usually associating with its 
American cousin. Such a report comes from 
H. Thurston, Montrose, March 24. One 
naturally asks oneself ‘Are these birds 
scattered remnants of the vanished colony 
established near New York City some years 
ago, and are there still places in America 
where this introduced species nests?’— 
J. T. Nuicnots, New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA ReEcrion.—Late February 
brought the only real cold weather of the 
winter. Six inches of snow fell on the aist. 
Springlike weather prevailed throughout the 
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month of March. April ushered in real 
summer weather. The 7th, 8th, and gth 
broke all records of the Weather Bureau. 
On the 8th the thermometer registered go”. 
Fruit trees were reported in bloom, three 
weeks earlier than usual. 

Following the snowstorm of the atst, 
Redpolls, Siskins, Snow Buntings, and 
several hundred Horned Larks were noted 
at Brigantine, N. J. by Mr. Worth and 
others (February 22). 

Raptors figured prominently in a bird 
census taken at Delaware City, Del., March 
3 by Mr. Weyl and others: Turkey Vulture, 
100; Marsh Hawk, 7; Red-shouldered Hawk, 
3; Sparrow Hawk, 7; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; 
Bald Eagle, 1 (noted by Hiatt); Great 
Horned Owl, 2. Four Greater Yellowlegs 
were recorded on this same day (a rather 
early date). About 5,000 Whistling Swans 
and 10,000 Canvasback Ducks were seen at 
Perryville, Md., by the same group on the 
above date. 

There appears to have been an unusual 
flight of Woodcock this spring. Observers 
report four, five, and six individuals seen 
on a single trip. Migration of Wilson’s 
Snipe was perhaps somewhat above normal. 

The outstanding record of the season was 
that of a Baltimore Oriole trapped by Mr. 
Beatty, Merion, Pa., on March 18. 

A Duck Hawk, as usual, has been winter- 
ing near the City Hall in Philadelphia. The 
bird has been seen on several occasions by 
Mr. Weyl from a nearby office building. 

Mr. R. J. Middleton, of Norristown, Pa., 
who takes daily spring migration records, 
sends in the following data: February 17, 
Bluebird; 18th, Purple Grackle; roth, 
Killdeer; 21st, snow all day, Grackles not in 
evidence; 22d, Fox Sparrow; 23d, Lincoln’s 
Sparrow trapped four times; 25th, Robin 
and Marsh Hawk; 28th, Red-winged Black- 
bird; March 1, Purple Grackles common 
for the first time since February 21; 4th, 
Cowbird; 5th, Belted Kingfisher, Black- 
capped Chickadees still as common as they 
were during the winter; 6th, Song Sparrows 
very abundant; 8th, Grackles carrying 
nesting material; roth, Horned Lark last 
seen; r1th, Mourning Dove; 13th, a de- 


crease in the number of Black-capped 
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Chickadees noted; 17th, Phoebe; 2oth, 
Vesper Sparrow, Tree Sparrows still present; 
21st, Lincoln’s Sparrow trapped; 24th, 
Field Sparrow; 28th, Fox Sparrow last seen; 
30th, migration of White-breasted Nut- 
hatches; April 3, Hermit Thrush, Lincoln’s 
Sparrow trapped, Wilson’s Snipe, Tree Spar- 
row last noted; 5th, Dove’s nest with eggs, 
Chickadee last seen; 6th, Rough-legged 
Hawk (late date); 7th, Chipping Sparrow 
and Yellow-Palm Warbler, 22 Wilson’s Snipe 
flushed; roth, Brown Thrasher, Robin build- 
ing. 

The above data shows little deviation 
from the normal in spite of the very warm 
spring. This is also true of the nesting 
activities of early breeders. Crow on nest 
March 31, Collingswood, N. J.; Turkey 
Vulture, nest with two eggs, and Bluebird 
nest with three eggs, April 7, Haddonfield, 
iN Ay: 

Other records of interest: Delaware City, 
Del., March 29, Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
Migrant Shrike, and several Mockingbirds; 
Wilmington, Del., March 29, Barn Swallow; 
Cape May, N. J., April 7, Green Heron 
(early), Yellow-throated Warbler and Pine 
Siskin; Ocean View, N. J., April 14, Great 
Horned Owl and Blue-gray Gnatcatcher; 
Sea Isle City, April 14, Canada Goose, 30, 
Red-backed Sandpiper, 50, and Ruddy 
Duck (E. Underdown and others).—JULIAN 
K. Potter, Collingswood, N. J. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) REcIon.—The move- 
ments of birds in the Washington Region 
during February and March, 1929, were 
decidedly interesting. Notwithstanding that 
the temperature during these months was 
by no means high, the northward migration 
of birds was conspicuously early and formed 
the outstanding feature of this period. A 
considerable number of birds appeared 
earlier than ever before, so far as our records 
show, and others, such as the Coot, Pied- 
billed Grebe, Pine Warbler, Purple Martin, 
American Bittern, Tree Swallow, and Bona- 
parte’s Gull, were five days or more in ad- 
vance of their usual arrival, while others, 
though less markedly early, were still ahead 
of their usual time. 

Those that appeared earlier than ever 
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before are: Laughing Gull, reported from 
Four Mile Run, Va., by J. C. Jones, on Feb- 
ruary 22, and on February 24 and March 6 
by W. J. Whiting; Forster’s Tern, seen at 
Four Mile Run by J. C. Jones on February 
22; Common Tern, seen on the Potomac 
River near Mount Vernon on March 9 by 
the writer (earliest previous record, April 24, 
1918); Greater Yellowlegs, reported by W. J. 
Whiting at Four Mile Run on March 16; 
Broad-winged Hawk, seen in Rock Creek 
Park in the city of Washington on March 8 
by W. J. Whiting; Black and White Warbler, 
reported at Hyattsville, Md., on March 28 
by M. Goodhart; Henslow’s Sparrow, ob- 
served by W. H. Ball at New Alexandria, 
Va., on March 28; Yellow-throated Warbler, 
seen by Mrs. W. J. Whiting at Oaks, Va., 
March 24; Yellow Palm Warbler reported 
by the same observer from near Forest 
Glen, Md., March 26; and the Louisiana 
Water Thrush by W. J. Whiting at Forest 
Glen on March 26. The American Osprey 
was seen by W. J. Whiting at Chesapeake 
Beach, Md., on March 17, which is a very 
eatly appearance for this region. 

Some interesting notes on the migration 
waves of several of our common Sparrows 
have been furnished by Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Whiting. Comparatively little attention is 
paid to the migratory movements of birds 
that are locally resident, for the principal 
means by which such data can be obtained 
is constant observation day by day, and 
absolute record of the number seen over the 
same, and a representative area. By making 
such observations, Mr. and Mrs, Whiting 
were able to determine the movements of 
these Sparrows in February and March which 
may be stated as follows: The principal 
migration of the Tree Sparrow took place 
from March x to 11; that of the Fox Sparrow 
from March 1 to 16; of the Song Sparrow 
from March r to 11, on March-13, and from 
March 19 to 31; the Field Sparrow from 
March 24 to 27; and the Vesper Sparrow 
from March 24 to 26. 

As a further evidence of an early season 
might be mentioned the nest of the Phoebe 
that was found by Professor R..V. Truitt 
at College Park, Md., on March 25, at which 
date it contained two eggs. 
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The Duck Hawk, which has taken up its 
abode in the neighborhood of the . Post- 
office Building, on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
during the winter, was seen several. times 
during March, the latest by Leo D. Miner, 
on March 28. ee 

Worth mentioning are the following 
records: —Two Snow Buntings were seen on 
February 7 by Mrs. T. M. Knappen, at 
Four Mile Run; a Bronzed Grackle was noted 
on March 24 at Potomac Park by J. W. 
Whiting; and a Holbeell’s Grebe was seen by 
the latter observer at Chesapeake Beach, 
Md., on March 17. 

The water-fowl on the river, as shown by 
many observations and by the water-fowl 
census on February 23 and March 9, were 
greatly reduced in numbers, not only over 
the previous months, but as compared with 
last year. This decrease, however, is ap- 
parently but local, since our reports from 
Chesapeake Bay indicate that an unusually 
large population was present on that body 
of water during this period, which probably 
means that for some reason the absent 
Potomac River Ducks had transferred the 
scene of their operations to Chesapeake Bay. 
These differences are shown by the following 
statement of numbers: On February 23, 
only 16,000 Ducks were noted on the 45- 
mile stretch of the Potomac River below 
Washington, of which the Canvasback, 
Lesser Scaup, and Black Duck composed 
the largest part. On March 29 there was a 
considerable increase to 34,000, although 
as compared with 88,000 noted on the cor- 
responding census date in 1928, it shows a 
considerable change. On March 9g of this 
year there were 21,000 Lesser Scaup Ducks, 
6,500 Black Ducks, 5,000 Canvasbacks, and 
1,100 Baldpates, which last is a very unusual 
number of the species for this area. The 
Bufflehead has been this winter of unusually 
frequent occurrence. 

Eighty-one Whistling Swans were seen at 
Widewater on February 23. Of further in- 
terest were an Old Squaw seen by Moody 
Creighton on March 9 on the Potomac River; 
4 Shovellers seen near New Alexandria on 
March 21, and a pair on March 23 at the 
Arlington Beach Marsh by W. H. Ball; 
and a Blue-winged Teal on March 21 and 
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March 29 at the Arlington Beach Marsh 
by the same observer. 

Altogether twenty species of Ducks were 
reported, those not already mentioned being 
as follows: “American Golden-eye, American 
Merganser, Red-breasted Merganser, Hooded 
Merganser, Ruddy Duck, Greater Scaup 
Duck, Gadwall, American Pintail, Ring- 
necked Duck, Mallard, Redhead, and Wood 
Duck. The continual fluctuations in numbers 
and species of water-fowl seen on the Potomac 
River form one of the most attractive or- 
nithological features of the Washington 
region.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological 
Survey, Washington, D.C. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGION.—The lat- 
ter half of February was cooler than usual, 
but temperatures above normal during 
March and April brought the total for the 
period far above the average. Rainfall has 
been excessive, and torrential rains about 
the middle of March caused devastating 
floods in all creeks and rivers with attendant 
loss of life as well as property. 

The immediate effect of the floods upon 
bird-life was probably small since few, if any, 
of the low-ranging small birds had com- 
menced to nest at that time. One species, 
however, the Wild Turkey, now reduced to 
small numbers in this region, must have 
suffered considerably. The overflow of the 
heavily timbered bottom lands undoubtedly 
destroyed a number of Turkey nests, while 
the birds themselves were driven out into 
the open country where, according to ac- 
counts in the press, many were shot by 
‘pot-hunters.’ 

Every migration has its peculiar features 
that can neither be forecast nor satisfactorily 
explained. The present migration, while 
not comparable with the spectacular move- 
ment of 1928 either in variety of species or 
abundance of individuals, has brought many 
migrants earlier than they have ever before 
been recorded. On the other hand, many 
that are usually common by the end of the 
period are still rare or have not appeared at 
all. Long spells of clear weather, allowing 
migrants from across the Gulf to pass over 
unnoted, account for much of this, but many 
of our regular summer residents are late. 


Species recorded earlier than ever before 
are: Snowy Egret (very rare) and Louisiana 
Heron, first seen on March 13; Chimney 
Swift, March 19 (equals previous earliest 
date); Black-throated Green Warbler (er- 
ratic) and Wood Thrush, March 20; Pectoral 
Sandpiper, March 21; American Egret and 
Wilson’s Plover, March 24; and Least Tern, 
April 14. Others, that appeared well within 
extremes of former years, are: Purple Martin, 
February 20 (C. L. Smith, Jr.); Lesser 
Yellowlegs, March 6; Solitary Sandpiper 
(W. P. Proctor) and Yellow-throated 
Warbler, March 7; Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, March 9 (very early); Green Heron 
and Parula Warbler (very early), March 10; 
Little Blue Heron, March 13; White-eyed 
Vireo, March 20; Hooded Warbler, March 23 
(R. C. McClanahan); Kingbird and Crested 
Flycatcher, March 27; Orchard Oriole, 
March 29 (McClanahan); Broad-winged 
Hawk (rare), Rough-winged Swallow, and 
Prothonotary Warbler, March 31; Summer 
Tanager, April 4; Red-eyed Vireo and 
Kentucky Warbler, April 7; Chuck-will’s- 
widow and Nighthawk~(var.?), April 10; 
Cabot’s Tern, Semipalmated Plover, and 
Barn Swallow, April 14; and Indigo Bunting 
and Yellow-throated Vireo, April 15. A 
welcome addition to the present report 
comes from Mrs. W. H. Edwards, of Fair- 
hope (on Mobile Bay), Alabama. Of ar- 
rivals, Mrs. Edwards reports Orchard Oriole, 
heard in song on April 1, and Barn Swallow, 
seen at Fort Morgan, Ala., April 13. 

Several winter visitants, staying later 
than ever before recorded, are worthy of 
comment. Horned Grebes, extremely abun- 
dant this winter, acquired their nuptial 
dress before departure for the first time in 
my experience. On March 24, a flock of 
about roo showed decidedly buffy on neck 
and breast. A close flock of 30, seen on 
April 6, were well adyanced in moult while 
5 of their number appeared in the field to 
be in full spring plumage. Of 4 single birds 
seen on April 14, almost three weeks later 
than my previous latest record, 2 were in 
full nuptial plumage. The American Golden- 
eye, an uncommon winter visitant, occurred 
in larger numbers than usual. A flock of 41 
was counted on March to, and 3 were still 
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present on March 24. A single straggler 
was seen in a flock of Lesser Scaups on April 
15. A single Marsh Hawk, seen on April 14, 
was two days later than I have ever before 
recorded it. 

Other departure dates include: Blue- 
headed Vireo (rare), last seen on March 3; 
Vesper Sparrow, March 17; Phoebe, March 
18; Robin (var.?), March 19; Cowbird 
(rare), March 23; Palm Warbler (var.?), 
March 31; Goldfinch, April 3 (McClanahan); 
Hermit Thrush (very late), April 6 (Mc- 
Clanahan); Orange-crowned Warbler, April 
11; and House Wren (var.?), April 13. 
Robins have been extremely abundant here 
all winter, but left several days earlier than 
usual. Mrs. Edwards reported hundreds of 
Robins in the town of Fairhope for the week 
beginning March 4. The Brown Pelican, a 
common permanent, but non-breeding, resi- 
dent, becomes rare about the end cf the 
present period, a condition also noted by 
Mrs. Edwards at Fort Morgan, Alabama. 
An immature Cormorant, taken on March 24, 
proved to be the Double-crested, the only 
form that has ever been taken along this 
part of the Gulf Coast in spite of the general 
belief that the Florida Cormorant occurs 
here. Moult was evidenced in this specimen 
by the presence of several new wing and tail 
feathers, wing coverts, and body feathers. 
The bird was found to have just swallowed 
a g-inch catfish. This species will probably 
stay over into the next period, but its 
numbers have shown marked diminution 
since April 1 (Mrs. Edwards). Bonaparte’s 
Gulls have been unusually abundant this 
year and their numbers increased notably 
toward the end of the period. On April 14, 
a flock seen feeding on the Lagoon was 
estimated to contain 500 birds. 

The Sandhill Crane, a rare species in this 
region, was noted on March 17 when 2 
immature birds were seen flying over in a 
northwesterly direction. These were prob- 
ably winter visitors at some nearby point 
on the Coast. The species was known to 
occur regularly in former years, and has 
been reported from Baldwin County, 
Alabama, within the past three years, but I 
had never before seen one during my thirteen 
years’ residence. Another species new to 


my local list is the Western Sandpiper, long 
known to occur here in winter but over- 
looked or confused in the field with the 
Semipalmated Sandpiper. A Cooper’s Hawk, 
seen on April 15, is one of the very few that 
I have noted in this region. Mrs. Edwards 
reported a flock of 30 Wild Turkeys at 
Blakeley, Alabama, on March 2. 

The Laughing Gull first showed the black 
head of spring plumage on February 24, 
while the Bonaparte’s did not show signs of 
moult until April 3. Loons were unusually 
common on April 14, and several were seen 
in full nuptial plumage. An almost perfect 
albino Meadowlark (var.?) was seen in a 
flock of normal brown birds on March 3. 

Nesting seems to have progressed normally. 
A Mourning Dove was seen in mating flight 
on March 7, and a nest containing two fresh 
eggs was found on April 7; Florida Red- 
shouldered Hawk seen mating on March 10; 
Southern Yellowthroat seen carrying nesting 
material on March 31; Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher seen carrying lining material for nest 
on April 7; Brown Thrasher found with two 
newly hatched young and one egg on April 
11; Southern Blue Jay, two fresh eggs, 
April 11; another feeding small young birds 
in nest on April 14 (S. A. Resmondo); 
Mockingbird, last egg of a set of four laid 
April 15 (Dr. and Mrs. Morse). Mrs. 
Edwards reports from Fairhope: Southern 
Blue Jay completing nest on March 14, four 
eggs found in nest on April 2; Mockingbird 
carrying nesting material on April 4, nest 
completed on April 9, first egg laid on April 14 

Bird-song does not seem to have reached 
its accustomed volume, probably because 
of the scarcity of many migrant species. A 
number of winter visitants, seldom heard in 
song in winter, that sing regularly just before 
they leave, are: White-throated Sparrow, 
Myrtle Warbler, House Wren, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, and, on one occasion this year 
(April ro), Swamp Sparrow. First songs of 
permanent residents include: Southern Yel- 
lowthroat, February 22; Brown Thrasher, 
March 10; Bachman’s Sparrow, April 7; 
and Bob-white, April 8 (Mrs. Edwards). 

Mrs. Edwards reported a queer association 
when, on March 12, upon having a Martin- 
house cleaned out for its expected tenants, 
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she found a Screech Owl occupying one 
compartment and a flying squirrel another. 
The Owl was banded.—Francis M. WESTON, 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


OBERLIN (On10) REGION.—This has been 
a season of great interest, for not only has 
the whole biota begun its spring activity two 
weeks early, but several species have mi- 
grated notably out of season. It is to be 
expected that the abnormally high tempera- 
tures and great amount of precipitation of 
the period should stimulate early plant- 
development and early migration of animals, 
and so they have, indeed. Many bushes and 
trees were blooming as early as March 15, 
and enough plants had produced leaves by 
the 25th to encourage the activity of an 
abundance of insects and their hunters. The 
feeding conditions throughout were favor- 
able at an early date. In this connection it 
may be noted that the lake-level has risen 
about 2 feet during the spring—enough to 
flood all the adjacent marshes to the limit. 
This may prove unfavorable for the shore- 
birds that normally feed on mud-flats, but it 
has not seemed to trouble such birds as the 
Wilson’s Snipe and Pectoral Sandpiper. Per- 
haps this flooded condition has influenced 
the numbers of the Coot, which has been 
remarkably common this spring. 

At Oberlin, this season, 90 species have 
been seen in migration, as compared with 
the 63 species seen during the same period 
last year, and with the 67 species normally 
arriving in this period. Forty-two species 
arrived, this year, & week or more earlier 
than normal; 17 arrived two weeks or more 
earlier than normal: Lesser Scaup, Ring- 
necked Duck, Coot, *Pied-billed Grebe, 
*Virginia Rail, Great Blue Heron, Upland 
Plover, Bonaparte’s Gull, Turkey Vulture, 
Cooper’s Hawk, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
Grasshopper Sparrow, Cowbird, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, *Rough-winged Swallow, 
*Least Flycatcher, *Yellow-throated Vireo, 
*Northern Yellow-throat. The Coot arrived 
as early as ever before during the last thirty- 
four years (March 9). The species preceded 
by an asterisk (*) were seen this year from 
six to eighteen days earlier this spring than 
the earliest’previous record in thirty-four 


years. The Pied-billed Grebe appeared in 
the first little patch of open water in the 
local reservoir on February 25. The Virginia 
Rail was found dead in the road at Monroe- 
ville on February 30. The Yellow-throated 
Vireo was found dead on a local lawn on 
April 4. The Least Flycatcher was reported 
twice before Apiil 4, but the report for that 
date seemed unquestionable. The Northern 
Yellow-throat was found singing in a swamp 
at Rye Beach. 

The Canada Goose is the only species as 
much as a week later than normal. It was 
seen first on March 12. Two species, the 
Redhead and Whistling Swan, were not 
recorded at all in this period, though they 
normally arrive by March 20. 

The first wave of migration this year came 
February 24 to 28 (Bluebird, Robin, Kill- 
deer, Song Sparrow, Northern Flicker, 
Bronzed Grackle, Mourning Dove, Cowbird, 
Pied-billed Grebe). During the period from 
March 6 to 17, most of the species of Ducks 
arrived, and the early insect-feeders, such 
as the Phoebe, Purple Martin, and Tree 
Swallow, came during March 22 to April 1. 

A few courting and nesting activities were 
noted during the season at Oberlin. The 
Northern Flicker was courting on February 
25 and had nested by March 24. On March 
14, the Bluebird was hunting for a nest-site, 
and House Sparrows were nesting March 24. 
Blue Jays, Bronzed Grackles, and Robins 
were nesting on March 27, and the Robin 
had eggs by April 9. Mourning Doves had 
nest and eggs on April 4; Starlings and 
Cardinals nested on April 6; Crows, April 13; 
Red-winged Blackbird, April 14. Towhees 
had nest and eggs April 8. 

As usual, our so-called ‘winter residents’ 
have been uncommon or absent during most 
of the winter, but in the spring have taken 
the character of transient species. At Oberlin, 
Ring-billed Gulls were first seen on March 23 
and have been fairly common since then at 
the lake. The Old Squaw has been seen but 
once, on April 5. Purple Finches were 
absent at Oberlin until March 18 and have 
been tolerably common since March 3r. 
Tree Sparrows were seen regularly during the 
winter; fairly common until March 31; 
scarce since then. Juncos appeared first this 
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season on February 26, becoming common 
on March 20. One Northern Shrike was 
seen (H. S. Bennett) in late February. 
Winter Wrens were first noted March 26, 
and but three subsequent records have been 
made for it. Brown Creepers have been 
uncommon, but regular all season. The Red- 
breasted Nuthatch was first seen on Feb- 
ruary 21, and last seen on March 2; only 
three individuals recorded. Golden-crowned 
Kinglets seem to have been absent until 
February 20, becoming fairly common 
March 27 to 30. 

The conditions this season have been very 
much the same at all stations reporting: 
Toledo, Wooster, and Mount Gilead. Prob- 
ably the Oberlin territory has been covered 
more thoroughly by bird students this season 
than have any of the other three stations’ 
territories, for here there are in excess of ten 
active observers coéperating, as compared 
with the two or three at the other stations. 
To indicate the relative situation elsewhere, 
it may be noted that at Toledo 67 species 
had been observed in migration by the end 
of this season, as compared with the 54 seen 
during the same period in 1928. Twenty-six 
species were recorded here at Toledo a week 
or more earlier than in 1928, and, of these, 
17 species were two weeks or more earlier 
than last year, and 7 were more than three 
weeks earlier, while 2 species, the Sora and 
Cooper’s Hawk, appeared this year four 
weeks earlier than they did last year. Four 
species were found this spring that did not 
appear at all last spring, while, on the other 
hand, 4 species that were seen last year were 
not seen this year. ; 

The first wave of migration, consisting 
of the Blackbirds, Robins, Bluebirds, etc., 
came at Toledo on March 2 to 11; the second 
wave, made up of the Fox Sparrow, Towhee, 
Baldpate, Hooded Merganser, Rusty Black- 
bird, etc., occurred on March 14 to 21; the 
third, consisting of the Migrant Shrike, 
Whistling Swan, Blue-winged Teal, Vesper 
Sparrow, etc., came during March 23 to 
24; and a fourth, consisting of the Ruddy 
Duck, Horned Grebe, Tree Swallow, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, etc., came during April 4 
to 14. 

At Wooster, 48 species were observed in 
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migration this season, as compared with 44 
seen last year during the same period. Six 
species were seen from one to two weeks 
earlier than last year, and thirteen species 
were observed two weeks or more eaulier 
this year than last. Six species have been 
seen this year that were not recorded last 
spring: Redhead (March 23) Canvasback 
(March 9), Bonaparte’s Gull (March 30), 
Whistling Swan (April 13), Red-breasted 
Merganser (April 13), Ruddy Duck (April 
13). The Herring Gull is another species not 
seen at Wooster last year. 

Seven species were a week or more later 
at Wooster than they were last spring, and 
the following species were not seen at all 
this season, though represented last spring: 
Canada Goose, Green-winged Teal, Shoveller, 
Spotted Sandpiper, Chimney Swift, Wood 
Thrush. 

The Redhead, Canvasback, Herring Gull, 
and Bonaparte’s Gull have not been seen 
before at Wooster in the experience of the 
present observers. 

At Mount Gilead, the first migration wave 
noted among species not so-called ‘winter 
residents’ came February 25 (Robin and 
Bluebird); another came March 24 (Kill- 
deer, Turkey Vulture, Cooper’s Hawk, Fox 
Sparrow, Towhee, etc.); and one came during 
April 2 to 5 (Green Heron, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, Nighthawk, Red-winged Black- 
bird, Chipping Sparrow, Field Sparrow).— 
Haro C. Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Cutcaco Rrcron.—Spring came with a 
rush the first week in April, the temperature 
reaching 85°, the highest in fifty years. 
Vegetation is very much advanced at the 
writing of this report (April 17). Expert 
agricultutists say that trees and shrubs are 
at least thirty days in advance of their 
normal schedule. 

The bird arrivals are, perhaps, a week in 
advance of their usual schedule, with three 
species, a Killdeer seen March 1 by Mr. 
Lyon at Waukegan, a Towhee seen by Mrs. 
Brintnall of Glencoe, March 13 (earliest 
Chicago record), and Sora Rail by Mr. 
Lyon, March 27, being two to three weeks 
ahead of their usual time of arrival. 

Bonaparte’s Gulls are common at this 
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time, along with the Ring-billed and Herring 
Gulls. 

While Canada Geese have been reported 
in numbers the first week in March (Mrs. 
Coffin), the migration of Ducks has been the 
lightest for many years. A few Pintails, 
Baldpates, and many Coots were seen by 
Mrs. Baldwin at Wolf Lake, April 9. Reports 
from shooting stations on Grass and Fox 
Lakes, etc., remark on their almost total 
absence. 

Very few shore-birds have been seen. 
Pectoral Sandpipers in large flocks were 
reported from Wolf Lake by Mrs. Baldwin 
on April 16. She also heard and saw the 
Wilson’s Snipe on this date going through 
their mating flight and aérial antics, and 
heard them ‘winnowing.’ 

Kingfishers have been more numerous 
than usual and are reported in numbers on 
the Island in Jackson Park by Mrs. Cox. 

March arrivals: March 1, Killdeer (Mr. 
Lyon); March 4, Pied-billed Grebe (Mr. 
Lyon); March 4, Bluebird, Dunes (Mrs. 
Baldwin); March 6, Robins, Waukegan, 
(Mr. Lyon); March 12, Meadowlarks, 
Glencoe (Grasett); March 13, Bronzed 
Grackles, Red-winged Blackbird; March 
14, Song Sparrow and Bluebird singing 
(Lyon); March 17, Flicker, Phoebe (Gregory) ; 
March 18, mourning-cloak butterfly; March 
21, Fox Sparrows in force; March 24, Yellow- 
bellied Sapsuckers trapped (Lyon); March 27, 
Sora Rail (Lyon); March 30, Purple Finch, 
singing, garter snake, Migrant Shrike, Great 
Northern Loon (Mrs. Richardson). 

April 1, Martins arrived; April 3, Upland 
Plover (Miss Craigmyle); April 8, Myrtle 
Warblers (Grasett); April 10, Woodcock, 
Oakwood Cemetery (Mrs. Feser); April rr, 
Brown Thrasher, Glencoe (Grasett); April 
12, Sparrow Hawk, Marsh Hawks; April 14, 
King Rail (Komarek); April 16, Pine Siskin, 
Wolf Lake (Mrs. Baldwin) still here. 

An American Egret was seen April 15 
and 16 by Mr. Palmquist in Rosehill Ceme- 
tery, a very unusual visitor so early in the 
spring. 

Another unusual visitor is a Carolina 
Wren that has been singing in the yard of 
Mrs. Horton of Glencoe for the last three 
weeks.—F RANK GRASET?, Glencoe, Il. 


Minnesota Recr1on.—The severe cold of 
January and early February continued until 
near the close of the latter month, the lowest 
temperatures of the winter occurring on 
February 19—30° to 35° below in the northern 
part of the state and only a little better 
farther south. Heavy snows fell on the 17th 
and 26th, the latter confined to the southern 
counties. March was cold until the roth, 
with several snowstorms, but from that 
date on the weather suddenly moderated, 
there being a number of days when the 
temperature reached 50° to 60°. The great 
blanket of snow that covered the state 
melted rapidly and largely disappeared in a 
week’s time, causing floods, especially in 
the southeastern counties. From the 17th 
to the 24th, the Mississippi River at Min- 
neapolis was running full of ice and the water 
rose higher than at any time since 1920, 
something like one of the old time ‘spring- 
breakups.’ By the 26th the snow was about 
all gone and the ice in the lakes was rotting 
fast. Many sloughs and small ponds were 
open. Then, on the last day of the month 
(Easter Sunday), after many of the early 
birds were here, came freezing temperatures 
and a heavy fall of snow (8 to to inches) 
over all the southern part of the state. But 
it did not last long, for on April 2 began 
several days of unusually warm weather 
(76° on the 4th at Minneapolis). On the 
evening of the 5th, a cyclone spread disaster 
from north Minneapolis eastward into 
Wisconsin. The weather since the oth has 
been cloudy and cold, with a heavy fall of 
wet snow over a wide area on the roth and 
11th checking vegetation which had started 
during the warm days of early April and 
turning what promised to be a normal spring 
into a backward one. 

“The ice went out of the Minneapolis 
lakes on April 5, and that day seemed to 
disperse the great mixed flocks of Ducks in 
the sloughs along the Minnesota River’ 
(Mrs. Davidson). Navigation on Lake 
Superior opened officially on April 8. In 
spite of the severe cold, the lake remained 
open all winter, possibly because of the warm 
December. 

In answer to an inquiry, Mr. Swedenborg 
wrote: “It doesn’t seem to me that the birds 
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were affected by the storm on April ro and 
11 at all, at least to any great extent, perhaps 
because the snow disappeared so rapidly. 
I don’t believe I have ever seen them more 
numerous at this time of the year than they 
were on the 13th. During the very height 
of the storm a Robin persisted in working 
on her nest, apparently oblivious of every- 
thing except the breeding urge. The shore- 
line of Lake Harriet was crowded with birds 
during the storm and for quite a while after- 
ward. The sandy stretches were clear of 
snow and here a mixed array of Robins, 
Hermit Thrushes, Bluebirds, Song Sparrows, 
Red-wings, Rusties, Killdeers, and other 
species gathered to feed and find shelter 
under the overhanging willows.” Mrs. 
Davidson also reported that “The birds do 
not seem to have suffered greatly from the 
storm of the 11th. The effect seemed to be 
a concentration in sheltered areas, so that 
birding on the 12th was wonderful. It isn’t 
much of an exaggeration to say that at Fort 
Snelling I had to be careful not to step on 
Hermit Thrushes, Purple Finches, Fox, 
Tree, and Song Sparrows, Juncos, Blue- 
birds, Robins, and Flickers. Sunday, the 
14th, was notable all day for the flight and 
constant bleating of Wilson’s Snipe.” 

The following spring calendar for the 
Twin City area has been compiled from 
notes kindly sent by the usual contributors, 
with the addition of Mr. R. W. Dawson 
and Mr. F. B. Hutt of the University Farm 
School: 

February 16, Horned Larks. 24th, Crows. 

March 5, last Pine Grosbeaks. 13th, 
Eastern Meadowlark. 14th, Kildeer, flock of 
Robins. 15th, Bluebird, Red-winged Black- 
bird, Whistling Swan. 16th, Western 
Meadowlark, Kingfisher. 17th, Marsh and 
Sharp-shinned Hawks, Song Sparrow; chip- 
munks out. 18th, Red-tailed Hawk, Brewer’s 
and Rusty Blackbirds, Grackle, Juncos 
common. 20th, Cooper’s Hawk. a2ist, Fox 
Sparrow, Herring Gull, last Snow Buntings. 
23d, Coot, Ring-billed Gull;- first striped 
gopher; willow catkins opening. 25th, 
Mallard, Pintail, Lesser Scaup, and Golden- 
eye Ducks, Turkey Vulture, Migrant Shrike, 
Wilson’s Snipe, Woodcock  (flight-song); 
mourning cloak butterflies common; first 
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mounds of pocket gopher; painted and 
snapping turtles out. 26th, Red-breasted 
and Hooded Mergansers, Ring-necked and 
Buffle-headed Ducks, Sparrow Hawk, Phoebe; 
first Herring Gulls in river gorge at Minnea- 
polis. 27th, Redhead, Canvasback, Green- 
winged Teal, Great Blue Heron, Flicker, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet. 28th, Pied-billed 
Grebe, Bald-pate and Shoveler Ducks, 
Canada Goose, Dove; frogs croaking. 29th, 
Loon, American Merganser, Broad-winged 
Hawk. 3oth, Ruby-crowned Kinglet; musk- 
rats mating. 3rst, Last Redpolls; snow all 
day; blizzard. 

April 1, first female Robin. 3d, Hermit 
Thrush; first garden crocuses in bloom. 
4th, Vesper Sparrow, last Bohemian Wax- 
wings. 5th, Tree Swallow, Martin, Cor- 
morant; hepaticas in garden in bloom; elms 
generally in bloom and lawns green. 6th, 
Black Duck, Blue-winged Teal, Blue Goose, 
Swamp Sparrow, last Northern Shrike, 
Leconte’s Sparrow (Swedenborg and others); 
dragon flies. 7th, Cowbird, Myrtle Warbler 
(3), Winter Wren, Field Sparrow, Arctic 
Three-toed Woodpecker (Mrs. Davidson). 
8th, Bittern, roth, Horned Grebe, Bona- 
parte’s Gull, Sapsucker, Red-headed Wood- 
pecker. rzrth, Holbcell’s Grebe; big snow- 
storm today and yesterday. 13th, Wood 
Duck. 14th, Nuttall’s anemone or pasque 
flowers in full bloom. 

A number of the above records have been 
gleaned from the pages of a mimeographed 
publication called The Flicker which has 
recently made its appearance as the organ of 
a newly formed Bird Club with a considerable 
membership of the younger men bird students 
in and about the Twin Cities. 

Cedar Waxwings and Purple Finches have 
been very abundant this spring, after winter- 
ing in considerable numbers. The Waxwings 
and Robins have found an abundant harvest 
in the berries of the mountain-ash, still 
clinging to the trees, and the Waxwings have 
been seen in large numbers eating the opening 
blossoms of the elms. 

The Commons report the Fox Sparrow 
unusually abundant at their banding station 
on Lake Minnetonka, they having banded 
177 between April 1 and 14, more than the 
total for all previous year combined. 
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Mr. Peterson, of Pipestone, reports that - 


the Duck movement has been rather light 
but that many Blue, Snow, and White- 
fronted Geese have gone north. Prairie 
Chickens were returning from the south in 
late February and March. 

Mr. George Stevens, of Duluth, writes 
that many Pine and Evening Grosbeaks, 
Bohemian Waxwings, and a few Cedar 
Waxwings have been there all winter. Miss 
Densmore sends a few dates from Red Wing 
which are a little earlier than those of 
Minneapolis. March 11, Killdeer, Grackle, 
and Red-wings. 14th, Bluebird. 29th, Vesper 
Sparrow. 

A list from S. C. Swanson’s sons of Cannon 
Falls is the same as above except Cowbird, 
April 4. Also a list from Mrs. Wilson of 
Montevideo contains no dates earlier-than 
Minneapolis. 

Two reports from far up in the northern 
part of the state may be of interest. Miss 
Vera Barrows, of Virginia, on the Iron 
Range, sends the following: March 9, a 
flock of Crows. 23d, Robin. 29th, Killdeer, 
Red-wings. 31st, Song Sparrow. April 1, 
Meadowlarks and Grackles. From Mrs. Gust 
Torgerson, of Fosston: March 3, Horned 
Larks. roth, Crows. 16th, Juncos. 17th, 
Marsh Hawk. 18th, Meadowlark. oth, 
Robin, Bluebird. 24th, Sparrow Hawk. 
27th, Killdeer. 28th, Mallard. 29th, Red- 
wings. 30th, Red-tailed Hawk. April 3, 
Canada Geese. 

A note from J. P. Jensen, of Dassel, reports 
a flock of 24 Canada Geese on April 2, 
sitting and standing on the ice by open water 
in a small lake near Rice, Benton County, 
near the center of the state; a pair of Martins 
at his Martin-box at Dassel on April 4; 
and a Double-crested Cormorant at Dassel 
on April s. 

The spring is now well started, somewhat 
earlier than last year but behind the normal. 
—Tuos. S. Roserts, Museum of Natural 
History, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


DENVER ReGIoN.—This year, spring in 
Central Colorado has been very backward. 
Birds have returned from their winter homes 
very slowly and have been distributed most 


irregularily, judging by the reports of my 
helpful codperators. 

Water- and shore-birds, and Herons have 
clung to open waters since February, this 
being true especially of Ducks and Geese. 

The presence of Bohemian Waxwings and 
Evening Grosbeaks is always a notable 
thing in Colorado bird-life. Both species 
have been seen at Fort Morgan by Mr. 
Hellstern; at Fort Collins by Mrs. Grant 
Gordon and Mr. Roy Langdon; at Long- 
mont, by Mrs. Weldon, often in extremely 
large numbers, though the Grosbeaks were 
never as common as the Waxwings. Mrs. 
Kerruish has seen hundreds of Bohemian 
Waxwings at Littleton, often in large flocks, 
in which were detected, from time to time, 
a few Cedar Waxwings. She reports no 
Evening Grosbeaks, while I have seen but 
two in Denver (April 13), and no Wax- 
wings. However, Mrs. E. D. Ortman had 
both species about her place on the south 
edge of Denver, the Waxwings in great 
numbers. Mrs. Benson writes of many 
species in her report concerning Fruita, but 
does not mention either Waxwings or 
Evening Grosbeaks. Mrs. Weldon writes 
me that the Waxwings at Longmont fed 
almost exclusively on hanging apples, and 
that many became so intoxicated that they 
were caught by hand. 

As an example of the irregular distribution 
of our birds, one can take the fact that up to 
date Miss Keen of Colorado Springs has 
seen no Mourning Doves; they have been 
common in Denver, and absent, or un- 
reported, at all of the other correspondents’ 
stations. 

Rocky Mountain, Hairy, Batchelder’s and 
Lewis’s Woodpeckers, and Brown Creepers 
have been present all the past two months 
in practically all the areas covered by my 
friend’s notes. This is as it should be, for 
these species do not leave for the higher hills 
until about.this date. 

Bluebirds have been scarce in Denver 
(earliest March 15), apparently absent at 
Colorado Springs, and present at Fort 
Morgan (March 15), Fort Collins (March 
17), and Littleton (March 28). 

All of our five commonest Juncos have 
been with us all the past eight weeks, but 
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are leaving or are gone by now. The last 
records in my notebook of these Juncos has 
to do with April 7, when I saw, at Parker, 
Pink-sided, Grey-headed, Shufeldt’s, White- 
winged, and the Montana forms. 

Two or three localities report a relative 
paucity of species and individuals. Mrs. 
Benson’s notes relating to Fruita seem-to 
show several species absent or rare, which 
are ordinarily common winter and _ spring 
birds. Thus she has seen but three Grey- 
headed Juncos all winter and spring. This 
Junco is probably the most abundant of our 
winter Juncos, yet it has been outnumbered 
in the vicinity of Denver by several of the 
others mentioned. 

Ducks have been, and are, very common, 
and Geese extraordinarily so. A flock of 
more than 200 Canada Geese were noted 
at Fruita by Mrs. Benson. 

Several localities, particularly Fort Collins, 
Fort Morgan, and Loveland, send in excellent 
lists of birds for this season. The Bronzed 
Grackle reached Fort Morgan on April 2, 
and nearly a week later it came to Denver. 
Robin flights have been very irregular; there 
was a large wave of this species in Denver 
on March 9, a date rather early for a big 
Robin migration. There seemed to have 
been no connection with the weather in this 
wave as there was in another occurring on 
March 23, a day of a snowstorm. On 
Easter Sunday, Mr. Hellstern saw at Fort 
Morgan the greatest gathering of Robins 
he had ever recorded; the birds seemed 
countless. In contrast to this flight, there 
was, apparently, no large influx of Robins at 
Fort Collins, for none of my coadjutors there 
mention any extraordinary gatherings in 
their areas. It is of more than ordinary 
interest to learn that a large wave passed 
through Fruita on March 10, almost the 
same day one was noticed in Denver, the 
two localities being separated by more than 
200 miles, and the lofty Rocky Mountains. 
Mrs. Ortman had the company at her home 
in South Denver, for a number of weeks, of a 
large number of Redpolls, the birds having 
arrived about the middle of February; on 
March 10, I saw, .at Parker, an extraor- 
dinarily large assemblage of Redpolls; in 
fact, I then saw in two hours more than I 


had previously seen in all my ornithological 
experience. 

Gambel’s Sparrow appeared for the first 
time this year in Denver about March ts, 
but took until April 7 to spread well over 
the city. The only record, up to date, of a 
returning Warbler is that given by Mrs. 
Weldon who saw an Audubon’s warbler at 
Longmont on April ro. Mrs. Weldon can 
do what very few of us are able to do, report 
a Canyon Wren every month in the year, for 
this splendid singer winters on her home 
property, and sings more or less all winter 
despite the most extreme weather and cold. 
Miss Keen also reports seeing this species at 
Colorado Springs. This Wren is by no means 
common in central and northern Colorado, 
so every sight of it is worthy of record. Mrs. 
Weldon records also another unusual species 
in that she saw a Marsh Wren, probably the 
Western. 

Mrs. Benson writes of seeing, at Fruita, 
what is, in my experience, an extraordinary 
happening, the migration of a large flock 
of Ruby-crowned Kinglets (probably about 
200). This was on February 18; these birds 
acrived with a snowstorm and left after 
several days. 

Burrowing Owls came back to the Fruita 
area on April 8 and to Denver the next day. 
Evidently, migrations for this interesting 
little Owl are run on schedules well timed 
and well executed. As would be expected, 
Great Horned and Screech Owls have been 
noted in several widely separated localities. 

It looks as if more and more Harris’s 
Sparrows are visiting Colorado: each year. 
Mrs. Weldon saw one recently at Loveland, 
and Mrs. Benson had one visit her home at 
Fruita on March 30. 

Cassin’s Purple Finches have continued 
common locally as in the past months of the 
winter; the species was still common south 
of Denver on April 7, and, to my surprise, 
all were in full song. 

It is a bit odd that none of my coworkers 
have seen Townsend’s Solitaires, because 
these birds have been noted in Denver 
several times since March 5. The latest 
date for another plains winter visitor, the 
Tree Sparrow, is that of April 7. 

There’ are no reports relative to the return 
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of Say’s Pheebe, except that of Mrs. Benson, 
who states that a pair is building at Fruita 
at their old location under a bridge. An 
unusual bird for the plains is the Red- 
backed Bluebird, so Mrs. Weldon’s report 
of one on her ranch at Longmont is important, 
the single individual having been there late 
in March. Mrs. Kerruish is confident she 
detected a Yellow-crowned Night Heron near 
Littleton about two weeks ago. The species 
is extremely rare in Colorado, but I believe 
the determination was correct, since the 
description of the bird fitted this Heron 
exactly. 

Shore-birds came as early as there was 
open water, despite prolonged somewhat 
cold weather; thus, Great Blue Herons, 
Jack Snipes, Killdeer, and Avocets were 
noted, the last by Mr. Langdon at~Fort 
Collins. 

Very few Hawks seem to have come under 
notice of anyone, Only the Sparrow Hawk, 
the Prairie Falcon, and the Ferrugineous 
Rough-leg Hawks having been mentioned.— 
W. H. Berctoxp, Denver, Colo. 


PorTLAND (OREGON) ReEcron.—During 
early February, almost the entire state of 
Oregon was blanketed by a heavy fall of 
snow which remained on the ground for 
several weeks. This, following severe weather 
in January, had a very decided effect on the 
birds, and it was not until February 12 
that any local movement was noticeable. 
On that date, Robins and Meadowlarks were 
moving about in small numbers, but it was 
not until February 23 that the birds in- 
creased in numbers, the Robins becoming 
very abundant, and a few flocks of male 
Red-winged Blackbirds were noted, and a 
few Western Bluebirds. 

On March 1, a great flight of Bluebirds 
and Robins appeared in Portland and. were 
present in numbers all over town. At The 
Dalles, I saw the first two Say’s Phcebes of 
the season, on March 5, and at the same time 
Merrill’s Horned Larks had paired off and 
were found scattered over the country, 
evidently preparing for the first nesting. 
Near Redmond, March 9, I discovered a 
partially completed Magpie’s nest, and also 
found an occupied Horned Owl’s nest. 
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Mountain Bluebirds and Western Robins 
were in evidence in migration. i 

I was rather surprised at the scarcity of 
Robins. There had been a big crop of 
juniper berries last fall in this area, and this is 
usually the signal for immense bands of 
wintering Robins to remain in central 
Oregon. However, the berries were still 
present in undiminished numbers and there 
was no evidence of wintering flocks of birds. 

It was my privilege to be in the Klamath 
country on the r1th and 12th of the month 
and visit a number of the ponds and pools, 
looking over the great flight of water-fowl 
present. The most interesting sight was 
that of 565 Whistling Swans congregated on 
and about a small pond a few miles from the 
city of Klamath Falls. These birds were 
counted carefully, and as they were well 
scattered over the pool, I think the figure is 
fairly accurate. It was certainly a beautiful 
sight to see these stately birds flying and 
resting on the water, and to hear the constant 
bugling which betrayed their presence long 
before the pond was sighted. The same day 
there were an equal or greater number of the 
birds on Tule Lake, so that there were un- 
doubtedly well over 1,000 Swans present 
in that territory on the date of my visit. 

Pintails were by far the most abundant 
Duck, out-numbering, on the ponds visited, 
all others combined. Redheads were next 
in number on the little ponds visited, al- 
though on Tule Lake, Baldpates were next 
in abundance. In addition to these Ducks, 
which furnished the great bulk of the water- 
fowl population, I saw Green-winged Teal, 
Butter-balls, Mallards, American Mer- 
gansers, Scaups, Ruddy Ducks, Canada 
Geese, Snow Geese, and the smaller forms of 
the canadensis group, including probably 
both Hutchins’ and Cackling. In addition 
to these, Coots were present everywhere 
in enormous numbers, there probably being 
200,000 or. more of these birds in the area 
at that time. 

On March 14 I noticed great numbers of 
Violet-green Swallows in the Rogue River 
country, and flocks of migrating Sparrows, 
out of which I was able to pick Savannah, 
Vesper, and Nuttall’s Sparrows. On March 
31, Savannah Sparrows appeared at my home 
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in Portland, and Audubon’s Warblers were 
common on the same date. The Oregon 
Vesper Sparrows appeared in Portland two 
days later. 

On a trip to eastern Oregon which covered 
the dates of April 5 to 11, migrating Robins, 
Western and Mountain Bluebirds, Vesper 
and Savannah Sparrows, and White-rumped 
Shrikes were very much in evidence, despite 
heavy snow during most of the time of my 
visit in that section. Of equal interest was 
the presence of two Northern Shrikes, noted 
at the same time as the arrival of the White- 
rumped form. 

Kenneth Gordon, of the Department of 
Zodlogy, Oregon State College, has fur- 
nished a number of notes on the bird move- 
ments in the vicinity of Corvallis during the 
period: Violet-green Swallows arrived in 
Corvallis on March 19, and Rufous Hum- 
mingbirds on the 27th. He made two visits 
to the Coast—one on the 17th and one on 
the 23d and 24th, during the period. Water- 
birds appeared to be very scarce on his trips, 
a thing which I have also observed along the 
Oregon coast this winter. He reports Surf- 
scoters, Blue Herons, Cormorants, various 
species of Gulls, and one flock of Black Turn- 
stones, in addition to the usual small winter 
birds of this district. 

The following list of birds which he ob- 
served on the campus of the Oregon State 
College during March is of interest as this 
campus is located in the heart of the city 
of Corvallis: Killdeer, Bob-white, Pheasant, 
Sparrow Hawk, Harris’ Woodpecker, North- 
ecn Red-breasted Sapsucker, Northwestern 
Flicker, Western Crow, Western Meadow- 
lark, Brewer’s Blackbird, Northwestern 
Redwings, Evening Grosbeaks (“a flock has 
hung around the campus for weeks”), 
Nuttall’s Sparrow, Shufeldt’s Junco, Rusty 
Song Sparrow, Oregon Towhee, Northern 
Violet-green Swallow, Audubon’s Warbler, 
Chestnut-backed Chickadee, Oregon Chicka- 
dee, Golden and Ruby-crowned Kinglets, 
Western Robin, Varied Thrush, Western 
Bluebird.—Ira N. GABRIELSON, Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco Recion.—The warm days 
of early March were followed by clear, frosty 
weather which continued at intervals from 


March 20 to April 10, with disastrous effects 
in the deciduous fruit districts. Heavy snow 
covered the Mt. Hamilton range from April 4 
to 7. Rainfall has been very light but late 
showers saved the grain, and heavy snowfall 
in the Sierras will add to the water-supply 
for the summer. 

The late spring has had a very noticeable 
effect upon the movements of the feathered 
population. Winter birds are remaining 
longer than usual and summer birds are late 
in artiving. On April 13, 14, or 15, the 
following winter birds were observed: 
Golden-crowned Sparrows in large flocks, 
Fox Sparrows, Sierra Juncos in flocks, Pine 
Siskins in flocks, Cedar Waxwings 200+, 
flocks of Audubon’s Warblers in summer 
plumage and singing, flocks of Townsend’s 
Warblers singing, Pipits at Lake Merced, 
Hermit Thrushes in many places, and 
Varied Thrush seen by Dr. Bryant on April 
13 and by Mr. Linsdale on April 14. 

There has been no conspicuous migration * 
of Gambel’s Sparrows among the oaks in 
Strawberry Canyon as there was last year. 
Flocks were seen in open territory and a few 
along the stream on April 9. Last year the 
young oak leaves were being devoured by 
cutworms just at the time of migration and 
attracted many kinds of birds. Indeed, 
the situation was controlled by the migrants 
so that it was unnecessary to spray the 
trees. This year the trees are clean and ap- 
parently the birds have chosen a more 
profitable course. 

The White-throated Sparrow which was 
resident on the University campus during 
the winter was seen last by Miss Wythe on 
March 15. A Rusty Song Sparrow was a 
regular boarder for several weeks at the table 
supplied by Miss Smith and Miss Albro. 

The dates of arrival of summer birds 
form a decided contrast with last year’s 
record. The dates in parentheses are for the 
year 1928. Allen’s Hummingbird, February 
17 (January 29); Lutescent Warbler, March 
3 (February 21); Pileolated Warbler, April 1 
(March 17); Western Flycatcher, April 9 
(March 18); Warbling Vireo, March 28 
(March 18); Barn Swallow, March 25 
(March 19); Western House Wren still miss- 
ing (March 24); Tolmie’s Warbler, April 13 
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(April 5); Black-headed Grosbeak still miss- 
ing (April 6); Chipping Sparrow, April 9 
(April 7). The Warbling Vireo was found 
in the hills near San José by Mr. Smith on 
March 25. 

Among the transients recorded this spring 
were the Black-chinned Hummingbird identi- 
fied by Miss Smith and Miss Albro on March 
7; American Crossbills and Evening Gros- 
beaks seen by Mr. Otto Emerson near 
Hayward about the middle of March; a 
‘Western Gnatcatcher seen by Mr. Linsdale 
in the Berkeley Hills on April 6; Myrtle 
Warblers seen by Dr. Grinnell on the campus 
on April rz and by the Audubon Associa- 
tion at Lake Merced on April 14; Black- 
throated Gray Warblers seen by Dr. Bryant’s 
class in Marin County on April 13. 

The movement of Swallows was. first 
detected on March 25 when a large flock of 
Tree Swallows was found perched on a wire 
over a pond near Vallejo. A few Barn 
» Swallows were present also. On March 30, 
Northern Violet-green and Tree Swallows 
were swarming over Pacheco Pass and the 
western side of the San Joaquin Valley; 
Barn,Swallows were building under all the 
bridges; and a few Cliff Swallows were seen. 

Only a few nesting records have been 
reported so far: two Bushtits’ nests in process 
of construction, one on February 13 (Mr. 
Lindsdale) and one on March 17 (Audubon 
Association) ; Hutton’s Vireo, building March 
23, sitting April 13 (Mrs. Kelly); Sparrow 
Hawk visiting nest March 25, young calling 
April 13 and Nuttall’s Sparrows feeding 
young April 15 (Miss Wythe). A party 
which visited the San Joaquin Valley on 
March 31 found several nests of Killdeer 
and Shrikes with full sets of eggs. 

The wading birds have practically de- 
serted their feeding-grounds in Alameda and 
Bay Farm Island, and the ponds at Baum- 
berg dried up in March. At Dumbarton 


Bridge on March 3, Carl Smith found 9 
Marbled Godwits, 300 to 400 Avocets, and 
as many Willets. The bay-shore near Vallejo 
was alive with shore-birds when the writer 
visited it on March 25. Marbled Godwits, 
Black-bellied Plover, Long-billed Dowitch- 
ers, Hudsonian Curlew, Western Willets, 
and Western and Least Sandpipers followed 
the receding tide, while one Whistling Swan 
kept watch on the shore-line. A flock of 15 
to 20 White Pelicans was conspicuous in the 
marshes where Herons and Bitterns, Grebes, 
Coots, Killdeer, and a few Canvasbacks, 
Pintails, and Ruddies were feeding or loafing. 

The American Scoter, which was first 
reported last year by Donald McLean, and 
last December by Mr. Swarth was seen near 
the new San Francisco bridge by Carl 
Smith on March to. 

Mr. Swarth’s observations of the birds 
near the Key Route pier contain the follow- 
ing items: Adult Glaucous-winged Gulls dis- 
appeared by April 1, leaving only immatures. 
Short-billed Gulls were rare after March 10 
with but one seen on April 1. Most of the 
California (or Ringbills?), which are still 
very numerous, are adults, but Western 
Gulls are mainly immatures and reduced in 
number. Bonaparte’s Gulls increased rapidly 
after March 16 and are numbered by 
hundreds now. Black-heads became the rule 
by March 5. Herring Gulls were seen last 
on March 14. A Holbcell’s Grebe was seen 
on February 15 and March 27, a few Western 
Grebes daily, and one or two Eared Grebes 
at intervals. Since March 28 as many as 
three Night Herons have been seen at one 
time on the rocks of the mole. Bluebills, 
Canvasbacks, and Scoters have been quite 
abundant. The regular flight of Loons ceased 
about February 15, though scattering birds 
are still seen. Wading birds have been 
limited to a few Curlew and Sandpipers.— 
AMELIA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Book Pews and Kebietvs 


THE Cowsirps. A Stupy IN THE BIoLocy 
OF SocraL Parasitism. By HERBERT 
FRIEDMANN. Charles T. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, Springfield, Ill.; Baltimore, Md., 
1927. 8vo. xviit+421 pages; 28 plates; 
13 text figures. Price, $6. 

Both in methods and results, Dr. Fried- 
mann’s work admirably represents modern 
research as applied to the study of birds. It 
was conceived while its author was taking 
post-graduate work in ornithology at Cornell 
University, under Dr. Arthur A. Allen; it 
was continued under a fellowship from the 
National Research Council, in part under the 
supervision of Dr. W. M. Wheelerat the Bussey 
Institute, and it was printed with the aid of a 
grant from the National Academy of Sciences. 

From the beginning, therefore, Dr. Fried- 
mann has had the benefit of good advice, 
financial support, and adequate time. It 
remained for him to take advantage of the 
unusual opportunity offered by these favor- 
ing conditions. His report shows that he has 
done so. It is based on “five years uninter- 
rupted work; three breeding seasons were 
spent in central New York State, one in 
Argentina and one on the Texas-Mexican 
border.” Dr. Friedmann has thus been 
enabled to follow his problem to its geographic 
limits, and in his treatment of it was, there- 
fore, not handicapped by the necessity of 
some wholly arbitrary line imposed by 
political boundaries. Properly to study the 
habits of our North American Cowbirds it 
was essential that he should study the Cow- 
birds of South America. Obviously, the 
selected results of five seasons’ intensive 
field-work plus the desirable observations 
already on record have yielded an immense 
amount of material. Forty-four pages, for 
example, are devoted to Molothrus bonarien- 
sis, the most common and widely distributed 
South American species, and no less than 172 
—a book in itselfi—to our Molothrus ater. 
Thus, of the latter species we have sections 
devoted to ‘Geographic Range’; ‘Spring 
Migration’; ‘Courting and Mating’; ‘Sexual 
Relations’ (in which it is stated that “if the 
birds are not strictly monogamous, at least 


the tendency towards monogamy is very 
strong”; ‘Eggs and Egeg-Laying’; ‘The 
Victims of the Cowbird’ (including an an- 
notated list of 56 pages); ‘The Young Cow- 
bird’; ‘Fall Migration’; ‘Plumages and Molts’; 
‘Association with Cattle’; ‘The Food of the 
Cowbird’; ‘The Economic Status of the 
Cowbird’; “The Enemies of the Cowbird’; 
‘Miscellaneous Behavior’; ‘Field Marks and 
Recognition Characters.’ 

Having laid his foundation by these 
elaborate biographical studies, Dr. Fried- 
mann attacks his major problem. Now we 
observe how futile would have been his 
studies if he had restricted them to our 
North American species. It is first shown 
that evidence from a variety of sources 
points to the conclusion that the Bay-winged 
Cowbird of northern Argentina and the 
surrounding regions is the oldest, our North 
American Cowbird the most recent type of 
the group. The first-named species lays in 
the nests of other birds, but occasionally 
builds a nest of its own and always incubates 
and rears its own young. In the Jast-named, 
the parasitic habits of the group are most 
fully developed. 

The Bay-winged Cowbird first selects a 
nest and then establishes a protected area 
about it. Territory, therefore, is a secondary 
matter and there is not the strong desire to 
protect its home common to most birds. In 
the female this protective instinct is manifest 
little if at all. In the male it is more strongly 
developed. “If the male should lose his 
protecting instinct,” writes Dr. Friedmann, 
“the result would be that the female would 
have the instinct to lay (or conceal) her eggs 
but not to care for them (or protect them). 
This would open an easy path to parasitism. 
If we examine the habits and instincts of 
the other Cowbirds we find that this is 
exactly what has happened.” 

This, in brief, is Dr. Friedmann’s theory 
which he supports in detail but advances 
tentatively. Both in field and study he has 
done a fine piece of work. His demonstration 
of methods in the handling of a large problem 
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ranks in importance with his contribution 
to the solution of the problem itself.— 
F. M. C. 


Forest, STEPPE AND TUNDRA: STUDIES IN 
ANIMAL ENVIRONMENT. By Maup Havi- 
LAND (Mrs. H. H. Brindley). Cambridge 
University Press, New York. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1926, 8vo. 218 pages; 
8 plates. 

Mrs. Brindley’s field studies were made in 
the Siberian tundra, the plains of south- 
western Russia, and the forests of British 
Guiana; her laboratory training was ac- 
quired at Newnham College. She is widely 
and well read, a good observer, a close 
reasoner and has exceptional ability to ex- 
press herself clearly and attractively. 

Taxonomist and ecologist may both read 
her book to advantage, and the~casual 
observer will find in it not alone many facts 
of interest but an object lesson in how these 
facts may be related one to the other. Both 
as science and literature, therefore, we 
heartily commend Mrs. Brindley’s book to 
the outdoor naturalist. It will give him 
vivid pictures of life in forest, steppe, and 
tundra, and, what is of more importance, 
it will open to him new horizons in the study 
of nature.—F. M. C. ‘ 


Watk, Loox anp ListEN. By RAymonp T. 
Futter, The John Day Co., New York, 
1929. I2mo. 1x+295 pages. Price, $2.50. 
A series of outdoor sketches and essays, 

some short, others longer, some for the 

young, others for the older. Birds, beasts, 
flowers, frogs, and insects all play a part and 
are well reported, and there are practical 
chapters that will appeal to young naturalists 
of all ages. Thus one finds ‘Hints on School 

Gardens’; ‘Attracting Bird Guests’; ‘The 

Overnight Hike for Children’; ‘School Made 

Contraptions.’ There is something here for 

everyone. Our choice is ‘The Seven Sounds’; 

only a real bird-lover, trained to express 

what he feels, could have written it.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THE Conpor.—The March number of 
‘The Condor’ contains four general articles 
and a number of brief notes. Under the title 


‘Down-tree Progress of Sitta pygmaea,’ 
J. Eugene Law explains, with the aid of 
thirteen illustrations, how the Pigmy 
Nuthatch clings, head downward, or travels 
down a tree “while the bird is moving its 
body rarely, perhaps never, parallels the 
axis of the tree, and at each pause one foot 
is usually apparent, clinging up-trunk, its 
grasp transverse to the axis of the tree.” 
Laidlaw Williams contributes some interest- 
ing ‘Notes on the Feeding Habits and 
Behavior of the California Clapper Rail’ 
showing how the bird digs small clams out 
of the mud and extracts the meat. Mrs. 
M. M. Nice gives the results of seven years’ 
observations on ‘The Harris Sparrow in 
Central Oklahoma,’ from October to May, 
discussing seasons, behavior, plumages and 
voice. The most comprehensive paper, 
entitled ‘Notes on Water Birds at Morro 
Bay, California,’ comprises observations on 
59 species made by Joseph Grinnell and 
Richard Hunt in 1918 and recently revised 
by the senior author. Among the notable 
species observed were the Parasitic Jaeger, 
Elegant Tern, and Harlequin Duck. 

Under brief notes ‘From Field and Study’ 
are records by W. C. Hanna of the ‘Ver- 
milion Flycatcher Breeding in Coachella, 
California’, in April 1928; by Miller, Tay- 
lor and Swarth of the occurrence of the 
Black Vulture and Gray Titmouse near 
Tucson, Arizona, in November, 1928; ‘On 
a Male Tree Swallow Feeding Nestling 
Robins,’ by J. A. Munro; and by Clarence 
Cottam of ‘A Shower of Grebes’ at Caliente, 
Nevada, on December 13, 1928. In this 
remarkable occurrence flocks of Eared 
Grebes were overtaken by a severe snow- 
storm while on their way south through 
southern Utah and Nevada and in the 
morning several thousand “were found on 
the ground and flat roofs of business houses 
throughout the city.”” Many were buried 
under the-snow but worked their way out 
during the morning. Fifteen miles south- 
west of Caliente a stockman discovered 
many of the birds marooned in the snow. 
Some were found as far south as Las Vegas, 
Nevada, and others were reported as far 
north as Uvada and Modena, Utah— 
EES Rs 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


THANKS to the generosity of its readers, 
Birp-Lore is favored with a great many 
manuscripts and large numbers of photo- 
graphs. But it does not often receive either 
text or illustrations which equal in excellence 
those presented in this issue from a thirteen- 
year old contributor. Rare, indeed, is the 
manuscript which cannot be improved by a 
more or less liberal use of the blue pencil. 
It is a common fault of inexperienced authors 
to over-write, as though the importance of 
an article were measured by the number of 
words it contains, whereas, in pure de- 
scriptive writing, every unnecessary word 
detracts from directness and clarity of ex- 
pression and to that extent handicaps an 
author in his attempt to draw a pen picture. 

This Young Observer’s story offered no 
opportunity to exercise the editorial pencil. 
It is printed as it was received. Its author 
had something to say and he has said it. It 
was not an occasion for rhetorical display, 
but for recording his observations, and this 
end could best be served by a straightforward 
presentation of the facts in orderly sequence. 

It should be further noted that the facts 
are worth recording. There is no more need 
for deletion of matter than for emendation of 
manner. This is a real contribution to the 
life-history of the Cedar Waxwing. Some of 
it confirms existing knowledge; some of it, 
to the best of our belief, is new. We were 
especially interested in the statement that 
the parents of one brood fed their day-old 
young on the juice of berries which they 


squeezed into the open mouths of their off- 
spring. The following day, however, the 
young were given the pulps, and thereafter 
the whole berry. Two years ago, on Barro 
Colorado, we saw a female Natterer’s Cotinga 
(the male did not visit the nest) squeeze the 
juice of black berries, about the size of a 
pokeberry, into the mouths of her young. 
The next day, however, she gave them entire 
berries, and although we had recorded the 
first day’s observations in detail while the 
bird was at the other end of our glass, her 
method of feeding her young seemed so sur- 
prising that, in default of a confirmatory 
observation, we doubted the evidence of our 
own eyes, but what young Mr. Gross writes 
encourages the belief that Cotingas as well 
as Waxwings know how to adapt the char- 
acter of the food to the needs of their young. 

In view of the age of the photographer, the 
pictures accompanying this article are quite 
as notable as the text. The subject was not 
on the ground or in a low bush. To photo- 
graph one of the nests it was necessary to 
build a tower-blind and, to be serviceable, 
such a structure must be well made. We 
note here the use of burlap for the sides of 
the blind, a material which we used for the 
same purpose for the first time last winter. 
It is particularly well adapted to the needs 
of the bird student for while it wholly con- 
ceals him, its loose weaving permits him to 
see what occurs outside, and this makes it 
unnecessary to cut look-out holes. 

We have commented on this paper, not 
alone because of the youth but because it 
offers a Jesson for field-workers without re- 
gard to age. Admitting that its author has 
been fortunate in his choice of an instructor 
in the study and photographing of birds, 
parental precept and example do not alone 
produce successful bird students. To do any- 
thing well worth while in natural history calls 
for, first, a well-conceived plan, then concen- 
tration and persistence in making it effective. 
It may be our good fortune to make casual 
observations of real value, but the really 
serious bird student does not want to leave his 
career in the hands of fortune; he wants to 
direct it himself. Direction implies an object 
and it is only when our work has an object that 
we may know the real joy of achievement. 
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KINGFISHER’S REBUKE 
With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


Keck, keck, keck, keck, keck, keck, keck, keck; well, well, well here you are 
again, still whipping this poor little stream for trout with that ridiculous little 
tuft of feathers on the end of a 30-foot line. Why don’t you use some sense and 
fish the way I do? Get up in the air where you can see what is on the bottom 
and then don’t be so particular about what you catch. A chub or a sucker is 
just as good as a trout any day and a lot easier to catch. If you had to catch 
fish or starve you would not beso fussy. Why, I never turn down a tadpole 
or a frog or even a crayfish when I am hungry. I have been known to eat 
grasshoppers and beetles, too, and, you may not believe it, but I do not object 
to choke-cherries or berries in season if fish are scarce. 
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“DO YOU KNOW WHERE I AM GOING WITH THIS MINNOW?” 
This is the female Kingfisher) 
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I know I am blamed for the poor fishing in this stream, and I will admit 
that I occasionally get a little trout, but if you want to see who really’ gets 
the fish, come out here on Saturday or Sunday. You won’t have room’ to 
throw that little bunch of feathers without tangling it in some other fisher- 
man’s line. There is a fisherman for every fish in the stream. And they are 
not the only ones that get your trout. These same chubs that I have 
been catching are the worst ‘trout-killers.’ Between the chubs and the’scul- 
pins, I don’t see how a young trout has a chance to live in this stream. 

Every spring some- 
one comes out here 
with a truck-load of 
milk-cans full of baby 
trout and dumps them 
into the stream, ex- 
pecting them to grow 
up and improve the 
fishing. For two weeks 
the sculpins and the 
chubs live high. I get 
all the trout I want, 
too, but I get them 
second hand, inside 
the chubs which I 
catch. By the end of 
two weeks there is 
scarcely a baby trout 


left. Take my advice, 


if you want any trout “WE DO NOT BUILD A NEST AT THE END OF THE TUNNEL” 
Photo by M. D. Pirnie 


in this stream you had 
better not put them in until they are as large as the chubs that are already 
here. If you do that, you will stop blaming me for taking your fish because 
you will have plenty for the whole crowd of fishermen. 

I will confess there are some places where trout are much easier to catch 
than anything else, and where we Kingfishers do get them, and that is in the 
hatcheries where they raise trout by the thousands in ponds and where they 
have no banks to hide under. 

Just, suppose you were so hungry that you were making for home on the 
dead run, and you stumbled right into a “hot-dog stand,” and all you had to do 
was to help yourself. What would you do? Then do not blame me if I cannot 
resist a plunge or two into a trout-pond. Shoot at me, if you feel you must— 
I will take my chances-—but do not put those miserable steel traps on poles 
over the water where we are sure to get our feet caught if we try to rest. Ever 
since I saw my first mate dangling from one of those traps for hours before 
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someone put him out of his misery, I have taken no chances on sitting around 
a trout-pond. 

Did you ever watch me fishing? I really think I get more of a thrill out 
of my plunges than you do out of the strikes you get on your flies. It takes 
some practice to be able to hang in one place in the air while scanning the 
water below. One has to use his wings quite differently from ordinary flight, 
and it took me a long time to learn the trick. At first I had to content myself 
with sitting on a perch over the water and waiting for the fish to come beneath 
me, but there is not much sport in that kind of fishing; it requires too much 
patience. When my parents stopped feeding me, I spent many hungry days 
waiting on perches and made hundreds of unsuccessful plunges. It was not 
until I learned to hover in the air over the stream so that I could go anywhere 
after the fish, instead of waiting for them to come to me that I was able to 
appease my appetite. But even now, after several years practice, I often 
miss my quarry. You see, in the first place, we have to hover high enough so 
that our shadows are not cast on the water below us so that they frighten the 
fish. Between the time that we start to plunge, after locating a suitable fish, 
and the time we hit the water, the fish often moves. So, we have to keep our 
eyes focussed on the fish every instant of the descent and often have to change 
the angle of the plunge at the last moment. I think we earn every fish that 
we catch. If you would spend more time watching us and less time-complain- 
ing about us, I think you would develop a little friendly sympathy, especially 
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MALE KINGFISHER BROODING THE NEWLY HATCHED YOUNG 
“HE SPENDS AS MUCH TIME ON THE EGGS AND WITH THE CHILDREN AS I DO’ 
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“TF YOU LIKE SOFT DOWNY CHICKS, YOU MAY BE DISAPPOINTED IN OUR 
YOUNGSTERS FOR THEY HAVE NOT A VESTIGE OF DOWN UPON THEM” 


if you realized: that we are not competing with you for your trout but really 
helping you every time we catch a chub. 

Where do you think I am going with this minnow I have in my bill? That 
is my secret but I will tell you about it if it will help you to understand us 
better. About a mile from here, where the streams makes a deep cut, there is 
quite a layer of sand exposed about 3 feet from the top of the bank. The 
next time you go by that way you will notice two or three holes in that layer 
of sand. The holes are oval and about 4 by 3 inches in diameter. This is where 
we have raised our young for three years. Each year we dig a new tunnel and 
let the Rough-winged Swallows use the old one. The new tunnel goes back into 
the bank only about 5 feet, although sometimes we dig them over 10. At the 
end of the tunnel, where we have enlarged it, there are seven of the cutest young 
Kingfishers you ever saw. They are not very handsome as yet compared with 
what they will be later, for we save our beauty until we are grown up. But 
they have wonderful possibilities. As long as they are living in a hole where 
no one can see them, what is the use of wasting good looks anyway? Well, 
there they are and that is where I am going with this minnow. I wish I had 
seven of them. 

We do not build a nest at the end of the tunnel. What is the use? We 
always slant the burrow upward so that the cavity is well drained and the soil 
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is soft and warm this time of the year. What is more, Kingfishers never have 
built nests and they never will; nor do any of ‘our close relatives, like the 
Motmots, Bee-eaters, Jacamars, Toucans, and Hornbills. It is only those 
birds whose ancestors did not know enough to dig holes in the beginning that 
have had to learn to build nests to protect their eggs. 

Our eggs have never had any color either. Why waste it in the dark? 
They are just as snowy white as those of the Woodpeckers and other birds 
that have always nested in holes, and are about the size of Pigeons’ eggs but 
a little more spherical. 

If you like soft, downy chicks, you may be disappointed in our youngsters 
when they first hatch for they have not a vestige of down upon them. They 
are just naked and red and their eyes do not open for nearly two weeks. So 
much the better; they would only get dirt in them and they could not see 
anything if they did open them. And the same thing holds true for their 
feathers when they appear. Until the youngsters are eighteen days old, the 
feathers remain inside their sheaths and are thus protected from the soil. 
For a while the little fellows look as though they were covered with tiny lead 
pencils. But when the sheaths do break open, I tell you they change their 
appearance suddenly. On the seventeenth day they may be covered with 
‘coats-of-mail’ and on the eighteenth they are all feathered out like their 
parents. And they look just like us, too. 


TEN DAYS OLD. “THEIR EYES DO NOT OPEN FOR NEARLY TWO WEEKS AND THE 
FEATHERS DO NOT BREAK THROUGH THEIR SHEATHS FOR EIGHTEEN DAYS 
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‘ es eh P ae 
EIGHTEEN DAYS OLD. THE FEATHERS ARE BREAKING THROUGH THEIR SHEATHS 
AND THE YOUNGSTERS ARE BEGINNING TO RESEMBLE THEIR PARENTS 


Most young birds that have as handsome parents as ours have wear a dull 
juvenile plumage for at least a couple of months, but not so with ours. They 
look almost exactly like us as soon as they get any feathers at all, except that 
the upper band across their breasts is always more or less tinged with brown. 

Did you ever notice my husband? Some say that he is not as good-looking 
as I am just because he has only the one blue band across his breast and does 
not have the additional rufous bar that crosses mine and extends onto my 
flanks. Anyhow it helps me to convince him that he should spend as much 
time on the eggs and with the children as I do. You can see some sense in a 
male Scarlet Tanager not sitting on the eggs—he might attract attention to 
them so that they would get destroyed—but my mate has no such excuse 
because he is out of sight when on the eggs. For the same reason it is no dis- 
advantage for me to wear bright colors, so here I am as you see me, just as 
handsome as any male Kingfisher and perhaps just a little more so. I'll wager 
most female birds envy me. Blue is not a common color amongst birds, so 
that even our gray-blue is quite distinguished, and when we raise our elegant 
double crests, it would be difficult for any other bird to look more regal. King 
of the fishers is a good name for us. 

Our children, too, resemble their fathers and their mothers. Perhaps they 
resemble me more than their father on account of the extra amount of russet 
on their breasts, but usually the males have only a single band and the females 
two, just like their parents. I thoroughly believe in having the sexes look 
practically alike. You hear a lot of talk about sex equality, but how can it 
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ever be so until males and females look alike and share equally all the domestic 
duties as well as the conflicts with the outside world. When my mate takes 
his place on the eggs, do you know what I do? I go out and protect our terri- 
tory. A good mile of this stream we call ours, and I can announce the fact 
just as loudly as Mr. Kingfisher. Neither one of us has a very musical voice, 
and my rattle is just as loud as his. Let me catch any other Kingfisher, male 
or female, trying to fish our territory—woe be unto him or her. And when I 
take my turn on the eggs, my mate does the protecting. You see, if we let 
every Kingfisher that felt like it fish our stream, even if there were plenty of 
fish, they would all get so 
wild that when it came time 
for our youngsters to learn 
how to fish, they would all 
starve to death. There are 
plenty of other places for the 
rest of the Kingfishers and 
lots of neutral territory where 
anyone can fish. But right 
here on this mile of stream, 
is our preserve, and I would 
chase you out of it, if I dared. 

It takes a long time to 
raise a family of Kings. First 
we have to dig the tunnel. 
If the soil is loose, by taking 


turns we can dig one 5 feet 


: : “QUR CHILDREN RESEMBLE THEIR FATHERS AND 
long in two days, but if the veer iene ae 


soil is hard, It may require (A young male Kingfisher about three weeks old) 


ten. Then, too, we sometimes 
make the burrows ro or even 15 feet long. My mate is really a better digger 
than I am; at least, I let him think so, and his bill sometimes gets all scarred 
from the pebbles. You probably have noticed how short our legs are and how 
small our feet; most people notice such things. You do not need to feel sorry 
for us, however, because we seldom do any walking and they are just the 
sort of tools one needs for scraping out the soil from the tunnel after it has been 
loosened by one’s bill. If we had long legs we certainly would be handicapped 
in an ordinary tunnel, but with our short legs and small feet with their toes 
partly grown together, we surely can make the sand fly. Our youngsters are 
among the few birds that rest on their entire tarsi and they develop quite a 
heel-pad. 

Well, after the tunnel is completed and a chamber perhaps a foot in di- 
ameter made at the inner end, I start laying my eggs, one a day for six or seven 
days. Then for seventeen days we take turns sitting on them before they 
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hatch. The youngsters have to be fed in the burrow for nearly four weeks 
before they can fly, and then for two to three weeks more along the stream 
while they practice fishing by themselves. Thus we may start digging our 
tunnel the first week in May but our youngsters will not be able to care for 
themselves until the last of July. You can rest assured we do not attempt more 
than one brood, even if we do stay around until late in the fall. 

Some of our kind like to spend the winter as far north as they can find open 
water, clear up to southern New England and southern Ontario, but I am not 
one of them. You see some of us are found in summer as far north as New 
Foundland and even northwestern Alaska, while others nest as far south as 
the Gulf of Mexico. I imagine it is some of those northern cousins of mine 
that like to winter so far north. Then there are some of our kind that go clear 
down to northern South America and spend the winter in Colombia and 
Guiana or the West Indies. As for me I strike a middle course, and, some 
time during October, I light out for Corpus Christi and the streams of Texas. 
That is where you get your real fishing. I should like to see you try that 
little switch of yours on a tarpon or a channel bass. I tell you I have to pick 
and choose myself lest I plunge my bill into a fish I cannot raise. And when 
I strike the water in some of those southern swamps, more than once some 
great old large-mouthed bass has made a lunge at me. But, then, fishing is a 
great sport, a little danger mixed with it makes it all the more thrilling. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Describe the call of the Kingfisher. Do male and female call alike? 
2. What is the food of the Kingfisher? 
3. What is his economic status? 
4. What causes for the disappearance of the trout from the streams are more important 
than the Kingfishers? 
. How can the fishing be improved better and easier than by killing the Kingfishers? 
. In what two ways does the Kingfisher locate his fish? 
. How does he catch them and what are some of the difficulties involved? 
. Where does the Kingfisher nest? Is it ever far from water? 
9. How deep is the Kingfisher’s tunnel and what is its diameter at the entrance and at 
the rear end? Which bird digs it? 
~ ro. Is any nest built where the eggs are laid? 
11. What is the size and color of Kingfisher’s eggs? What is the incubation period? 
12. Is there any reason for the lack of a nest and for white eggs? 
13. Do Kingfishers use the same burrow on succeeding years? 
14. Describe young Kingfishers-when first hatched. Do they ever have any ‘natal down’? 
15. Describe young Kingfishers when seventeen days old. When eighteen. 
16. Describe the juvenile plumage of a Kingfisher. 
17. How do male and female Kingfishers differ in color when young and when adult? 
18. Does the male Kingfisher ever incubate the eggs or brood the young? 
19. What is meant by a Kingfisher’s ‘territory’ and how extensive is it? 
20. What is the purpose of a territory? 
21. How long does it take a Kingfisher to dig his tunnel and which bird does the most of 
the work? 
22. Describe the Kingfishers legs and feet. Are their size and structure a help or a hin- 
drance? 
23. Where are Kingfishers found dusing summer? During the winter? 


On an 


BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER 


(See Frontispiece) 


Summer Range: Southeastern United States from central Florida to southern Pennsylvania 
westward to eastern Nebraska, Michigan and southwestern Ontario; occasional as far 
north as New York and New England. Replaced in the west by a duller form, the West- 
ern Gnatcatcher. 

Winter Range: Northern Florida to Southern Texas, south through the West Indies and 
Central America. 

Preferred Habitat: Woodlands, especially the upper branches of deciduous trees. 

Calls: The song is rather weak but an exquisitely finished production. The call note is a 
somewhat louder banjo-like ting. 

Food: Almost entirely insects. 

Economic Status: Entirely beneficial with no bad habits; feeds largely on defoliating insects. 

Nest: A beautiful structure made of plant down and fibers completely covered on the outside 
with lichens. Similar to but about twice the size of a Ruby-throated Hummingbird’s 
nest; from 10-60 feet up, usually about 30, on a horizontal branch. 

Eggs: Four or five, bluish white, thickly spotted with shades of dark brown. 

Recognition Marks: The small size, slender build, clear blue-gray color and white outer tail 
feathers will distinguish it from any other small bird in eastern United States. 

Distinctive Habits: Active, restless, wings half spread and tail often elevated. 
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FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS ee 
INDUSTRIOUS WRENS 


In the spring of 1927 there were some Western Bluebirds around the 
O’Rourke Zodlogical Institute in San Diego and they acted as if hunting for a 
nesting-site. They would go to every hollow pipe post in a high fence next 
to the building, cock their heads to one side, and look down into the hollow. 
As there has been only one record of this species nesting in Balboa Park, we 
were very much interested in their actions. The next day we nailed up a bird- 
box near the place where they were searching but from then on there were no 
Bluebirds to be seen. 

The box was left there for that summer and the next winter without being 
disturbed. Late in the spring of 1928, a Western House Wren which had 
been nesting on the other side of the building, in hunting for a new nesting- 
site, found the box. The house was too large for his fancy so he started filling 
it up with whatever he could find. 

The nest was made up of 2,008 different articles. The bulk was formed of 
1,440 twigs which were from 1% to over 13 inches in length. Carelessly woven — 
or dropped in among these twigs were four pieces of tinfoil, one small piece of 
cardboard, 43 pieces of wire, 25 nails, 5 small pieces of zinc, 3 small bones and 
one-half of the lower jaw bone of a fish. Back in the far corner of the nest, 
the lining was placed. It was composed of 55 pieces of shredded bark, 50 
spiders’ egg-cases, 11 pieces of cotton, 130 feathers (mostly quail), 9 pieces of 
string carefully woven together with over 220 pieces of horsehair. The bird 
put three pins and one needle into the lining. Evidently it didn’t mind being 
on pins and needles. Mixed with the sticks in the bottom of the box was an 
egg-drill which, I suppose, some egg collector had lost. In hiding the drill in 
the very bottom of the nest the birds must have been insuring that no egg 
collector would use that drill on their eggs. 

When the young birds were about ready to fly, one of the brood tried to do 
some exploring in the labyrinth of sticks. Upon getting out of the woven part 
of the nest he must have found navigating not quite so easy as he had expected 
for he got in among the sticks and could not get out. His parents could not 
reach him so he died there of starvation and exposure. Next spring there will 
be a more suitable home for the Wrens so that they will not have to work so 
hard nor have any of their inquisitive nestlings meet death while exploring.— 
Leroy W. ARNOLD (Age, 14 years), Junior Audubon Club, San Diego, Calif. 


[For contents as well as for method of presentation this communication is as deserving 
of commendation as that of Mr. Gross, referred to on an earlier page.—Ep.] 
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TAMING THE CHICKADEES 


I want to tell you about my experience with Chickadees. We were always 
wanting to get some Chickadees into our yard. This is the way it was done. 
On Lincoln’s Birthday we noticed some Chickadees on the apple tree in our 
yard. We cracked some nuts and tied them to a string and hung them from 
the branches of the tree. Then the Chickadees began to make regular visits. 
With them came some Tree Sparrows who ate the chick-grain that we scattered. 
The Sparrows and the Chickadees seem to be on very friendly terms. The 
Chickadees became so tame that one day while I was holding my hand near a 
branch one of the Chickadees, who seemed bolder than the rest, stepped into 
my hand and off again. The next day we put nuts on long strings and the 
Chickadees seemed to be afraid at first but they soon began to jump on and 
make the cord swing while they ate the nuts—Max ROTHENBERG, Surprise 
Lake Camp, Cold Spring, N. Y. 


THE PERSISTENT ROBIN 


One day while we went playing around Grandpa’s greenhouses, we found 
and caught a baby rabbit. We took it home and it made its home in the wood- 
pile. It would run out on the lawn and seemed right at home. 

A speckled baby Robin flew down on the grass to get a worm. The rabbit 
decided he wouldn’t let the Robin get the worm. The rabbit then ran out 
on the lawn toward the Robin. When he got out even with the Robin, then 
he would kick up his heels and ruin into the hedge. The Robin would hop a 
little away expecting the rabbit to kick him again, but when the rabbit didn’t 
kick him, he went back to get his worm. Then the rabbit would come out again 
and kick at the Robin. The Robin would do as usual. So the rabbit kept com- 
ing and kicking at the Robin and the Robin kept coming back to get the worm 
until finally he got his worm and flew away. Then the rabbit had his lawn in 
peace.—RAYMOND JOHNSON (age, I0 years). 
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the National Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 
Telephone, Trafalgar 2077 
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Classes of Membership in the National Association of Audubon Societies for the Protection of Wild 


Birds and Animals: 


$5 annually pays for a Sustaining Membership 

$100 paid at one time constitutes a Life Membership 
$1,000 constitutes a person a Patron 

$5,000 constitutes a person a Founder 

$25,000 constitutes a person a Benefactor 
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Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals (Incorporated), of the City of New York. 


THE AUDUBON ASSOCIATION AND THE 
SPIRIT OF COOPERATION* 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


Members of the Isaak Walton League of 

America: 

Your President, Dr. Henry B. Ward, in the 
gracious invitation extended to me to take 
part in the program on this occasion, sug- 
gested that my remarks should cover some- 
thing of the history and work of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies for the 
Protection of Wild Birds and Animals, and 
that I also draw special attention to the 


great usefulness of codperative effort in 


conservation activities. 

Dr. Ward is by way of being somewhat of a 
philosopher and psychologist which amply 
qualifies him to select topics which his 
speakers would most enjoy discussing. Most 
men enjoy talking, especially when there is 
but minimum likelihood of their being 
interrupted. Also men like to speak about 
matters in which they are deeply interested. 
I was, therefore, pleased to accept the in- 
vitation, and shall hopefully rely upon your 
patience while presenting somewhat briefly 
the subjects assigned to me. 


Origin of The Audubon Society 


In the month of September, 1883, there 
was organized in New York City the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union, which during the 
forty-five years that have since elapsed has 
been the outstanding scientific society in 
ornithological efforts in the Western hemis~ 
phere. Its founders quickly felt the need of 
Government support to study the economic 
value of birds, and also the necessity for a 
widely organized membership-body to popu- 
larize the subjects of the study and the pro- 
tection of wild birds and other animals. As a 
result, there was founded in 1885, what we 
now call the United States Biological Survey, 
and the next year the first Audubon Society 
(named for John James Audubon, the bird - 
artist) was launched. These three organiza- 
tions, originating from the same group of 
scientists, through the years have grown and 
developed side by side, at all times sup porting 
each others’ activities. 

In January, 1902, in order to insure better 


*Address delivered at the Seventh Annual Convention of the Izaak Walton League of America held in 


Chicago, April 19, 1929. 
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coéperation among the several Audubon 
Society groups which then existed, there was 
formed a National committee, and in Janu- 
ary, 1905, this committee was incorporated 
as the ‘National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds 
and Animals.’ The members of its Board of 
Directors, then and ever since, have been 
selected largely from the ranks of America’s 
leading scientific ornithologists. From the 
beginning, every possible care has been 
exercised to produce publications, whether 
technical or popular in nature, based ‘on 
scientific accuracy. 

The first undertaking of the Audubon 
Movement was to secure laws to protect 
non-game birds and to define by statutory 
terminology what species should be regarded 
as game birds. The need for such legisla- 
tion was vast. Many birds now protected 
were then shot as game. Also Terns, Egrets, 
Gulls, Grebes, Tanagers, Warblers, Bobo- 
links, Cardinals and hundreds of other yva- 
rieties were being destroyed literally by 
millions to serve as feather decorations for 
women’s hats. Few men of a later generation 
have any conception of the enormous traffic 
of these commodities which existed in those 
days and which threatened virtually to 
exterminate many species over large areas 
of their range. After innumerable campaigns, 
the Audubon Law was written upon the 
statute books of forty-one states. 

Many states in those days had no State 
Department of Conservation and the officers 
of those that existed took little interest in 
extending protection to birds other than 
those commonly pursued in field-sports. The 
Audubon Association therefore felt it neces- 
sary to locate important breeding colonies of 
water-birds and to guard them. The speaker 
undertook the major part of this task and at 
various times cruised the whole of the 
Atlantic and Gulf coast and explored the 
swamps in the low country from Virginia to 
Key West and along the Gulf to the mouth 
of the Rio Grande. Money was raised by 
laborious efforts and wardens employed to 
protect in summer the colonies of nesting 
birds that had been discovered on sea- 
islands or in lakes and swamps. This work 
has continued without interruption for 


twenty-five years and has resulted in the 
restoration in numbers of various species 
that have reached an extremely low ebb. 


First Federal Bird Reservation 


We early interested President Roosevelt 
in making bird reservations of many of the 
more important colonies of breeding birds 
situated on Government territory. He did 
this at first with the understanding that the 
Audubon “Association would assume the 
expense of guarding these. 

It was six years before any Government 
funds became available for this purpose and 
our wardens are still to be found in some of 
these Government areas which now total 
seventy-two. It, therefore, was the Audubon 
Society that originated the terms ‘Bird 
Reservations’ and ‘Bird Sanctuaries’ in this 
country. The Association also initiated and 
conducted active and successful campaigns 
in several of the states for the establishment 
of State Game Warden systems. 

We joined in the early campaigns for bag 
limits and most actively supported proposed 
laws for the suppression of the spring shooting 
of game birds. I can recall seeing dead wild 
Ducks hung by thousands in the markets of 
South Water Street, Chicago, and in other 
cities. The Association contributed largely 
to the erection of a heavy wire fence about 
the first big game refuge established by the 
Government, helped to prosecute illegal 
killers of big game in the West, contributed 
to the preservation of the Heath Hen, and 
has responded to the appeals for help from 
many state and local sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions and conservation societies. We were 
active in assisting in the enforcement of the 
Lacey Law covering the interstate shipment 
of game, the passage of laws to prohibit im- 
portation of plumage into this country, 
helped where we could in the splendid Izaak 
Walton League campaign to establish wild- 
fowl reservations along the upper Mississippi 
River, gave our support to the Bear River 
Marsh project, and the various game refuge 
bills that have been before Congress. In 
fact, any reasonable undertaking to advance 
the cause of wild-life protection has ever had 
the Audubon Association’s sympathetic 
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good-will regardless of whether the measure 


under consideration was initiated by the 
Audubon workers or by others. 


Educating the Children 


In the early days of our history we became 
conscious of the needs of educational en- 
deavor, and for many years have kept field 
agents busy lecturing to the public. At the 
present time, eight lecturers are employed 
who constantly address audiences on the 
need and value of wild-life preservation. We 
annually distribute two or three million 
colored pictures made by America’s leading 
bird-artists, each accompanied by an account 
of the habits and activities of the bird 
treated. We have organized bird-study 
clubs to the number of 123,900. These 
chiefly are in the. schools of the United 
States and Canada, and the enrollment 
exceeds 3,984,000 members. They are all 
supplied with bird-study material and at- 
tractive badges. This last named work alone, 
up to the present time, has cost the Associa- 
tion something over $820,000. The beneficial 
effect on the minds of the rising generation 
we feel amply justifies the outlay and effort 
envolved. 

The Association also has engaged in many 
special efforts to help carry on the gospel of 
bird-study and bird-protection. For ex- 
ample, there is now being distributed to every 
pupil and school teacher in Alaska a set of 
twenty bird-cards, each containing a descrip- 
tion of the subject treated, together with an 
eight-page, illustrated circular on the bird- 
life of that Territory. These to the number 
of ten thousand sets, were prepared at our 
National headquarters'and have been given 
free to the people of Alaska. They are being 
distributed under the supervision of Governor 
George A. Parks. 


Sanctuaries Owned by the Association 


The Association owns and maintains a 
great wild-fowl sanctuary in Louisiana. Its 
area of marshes is more than.4o square miles. 
We own and administer the Rooseyelt Bird 
Sanctuary at Oyster Bay which surrounds on 
three sides the little cemetery where lie the 


remains of that wonderful sportsman, ex- 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

The Association also, with helpful co- 
éperation, is now guarding the wild antelope 
herds of northwestern Nevada and has taken 
option on the land containing the only water 
holes over a large area. This may in time 
become one of America’s great sanctuaries 
for wild life. In all we are guarding 47 reser- 
vations and bird sanctuaries. 


The Association’s Magazine 


Our magazine, Brrp-LorE, has a wider 
circulation than all other bird magazines in 
the world combined. However, this does not 
mean an astonishingly large number, as 
magazines of this character never reach any 
such circulation as that, for example, en- 
joyed by Outdoor America. Yet it is filling 
a unique place among the contemporaneous 
outdoor publications. This Association’s 
long series of bird-study material and large 
supply of colored stereopticon slides of birds 
and animals, sold at cost and less than cost, 
and its constant stream of replies to questions 
of great variety on outdoor subjects, we feel, 
constitute real service to that portion of the 
public that is conservation-minded. 


Extent of the Organization 


About one hundred and twenty-five state 
and local organizations are aftliated by 
membership with the National Association 
of Audubon Societies. In the early days we 
dreamed of numerous local groups organized 
into State societies and these all supporting 
the National office. It was found easy to 
organize Audubon Societies in almost any 
community, for in every town and city there 
were those to whom the subject of wild-life 
preservation made a strong appeal. It was 
soon discovered, however, that in those days 
such groups formed by external stimulus 
usually could be kept alive only by the same 
means. We, therefore, abandoned the idea 
of urging people to form Audubon Societies, 
and contented ourselves with giving such 
aid and support as we could to those that 
came into existence as local undertakings. 
We felt that our mission could better be 
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developed by building strongly the central 
organization. 

This Association is expending about 
$200,000 annually in its work and each year 
is adding something to its Endowment Fund. 

We have always seized every opportunity 
for codperative effort with the Government 
Bureaus, State Departments of Conservation 
and National, state and local membership so- 
cieties. The Association never sought to com- 
pass the entire field of conservation activities. 
The country is vast, the workers are few, the 
trained leaders even fewer. Not all wisdom re- 
sides in any one mind, nor in any particular 
group of minds that are likely to collaborate. 

To preserve something of the wild life of 
America, and to maintain as heritage for our 
children something of the wilderness beauty 
which those of us here today have enjoyed, 
will require all the knowledge, all the wisdom 
and all the tact of the men and women of 
America who are likely to concern themselves 
with this matter. Hence the Association has 
confined its activities to problems concerning 
the fortunes of wild vertebrate life, and even 
in this field of conse1vation endeavor we 
have ever realized the need of vastly more 
organized effort than that which the Audubon 
Societies will ever be able to undertake. 

Our officers and Directors were glad to 
welcome into the field the American Game 
Protective Association in 1911 and the Izaak 
Walton League when it was launched in 1922. 
We feel that these organizations, as well as 
the American Forestry Association, and 
other similar groups are all brothers in the 
important field of endeavor which we as 
pioneers dared enter many years ago. 


International Efforts 


The Audubon Association has extended 
its work abroad, and its suggestion for world- 
wide codperative bird-protection has been 
accepted by many of the world’s leading 
scientific and conservation organizations. 
As a result, the most prominent institutions 
and societies of this nature in twenty 
countries are today organized into National 
committees for wild-bird preservation. 
These, in turn, are all combined under the 
title, ‘International Committee for Bird 


Preservation.’ Three times this world com _ 
mittee has assembled, first, in Paris in 19223 
second, in Luxembourg in 1925; the third 
being in May, 1928, when the International 
Committee, with representatives present 
from seventeen nations, met in Geneva, 
Switzerland and conducted its deliberations 
with the codperation of the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations. This 
Committee maintains an active European 
Secretary and reports of bird-protective con- 
ditions throughout the world are constantly 
arriving at our New York office. 

In passing, it may be remarked that there 
is no country on earth where the wild birds 
and animals receive the protection that their 
value to mankind so amply justifies. Every- 
where wild life has an extremely important 
part to play in the great economy of Nature, 
and the nation that does not adequately 
preserve its wild creatures gives hostages 
to Fortune. 


Co6peration 


In America our National conservation 
organizations, by more closely coérdinating 
their activities, by cultivating at all times a 
spirit of tolerance and broad-mindedness 
toward one another, and by frankly up- 
holding all worthy efforts regardless of their 
source, may ere long see the cause of wild 
life and forest conservation advance to a 
height as yet undreamed. 

Does any well-informed person imagine 
that among the hundreds of bills awaiting 
attention at the last hurried session of 
Congress the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act, authorizing $8,000,000 appropriations 
for migratory bird sanctuaries would ever 
have emerged, had not the Conservation 
Societies agreed on a policy and then stood 
squarely behind the legislative committee 
they sent to Washington? 

It is important also that we operate in 
harmony and good-will with those men whom 
the exigencies of life place in positions of 
legal authority in conservation work. The 
gentlemen who have charge of the four great 
Government Bureaus of Conservation, 272., 
Biological Survey, Bureau of Fisheries, 
Forest Service, and National Park Service, 
are men with whom it is a privilege to serve. 
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It is an easy matter to criticize, condemn, 
and find fault, and there will always exist 
that type of mind that appears to find great 
delight in the pastime of throwing mud at 
public officials, but, my friends, is it not more 
gracious, and in the end more worth while, 
to take pleasure in pointing out examples of 
human achievement than it is to hunt for 
and magnify evidences of human error? 

Appointments of the heads of State 
Game and Fish Departments unfortunately 
are often matters of political preferment 
and consequently changes in the personnel 
are frequent. It quite naturally follows, 
therefore, that often men are placed in these 
positions of responsibility who, while beiag 
fundamentally sound at heart, are, never- 
theless, not particularly well fitted to begin 
their duties in the best manner. Many are 
untrained in the sciences of zodlogy, forestry, 
and game management. Such men I have 
often found eager to learn, when approached 
in the right manner. They appreciate kindly 
suggestions just as keenly as they resent 
blatant, public criticism. Our State Con- 
servation Departments loom very large in 
the work-a-day problems with which we 
deal, and whenever the personality of such 
officials is of a nature to render codperation 
possible we shall miss much if we fail to 
work with them in the most hearty manner. 


For United Effort 


Now turning to another aspect of the 
subject, it is certainly true that if the pro- 
tection of insectivorous and weed-seed-eating 
birds, the maintenance of an adequate 
breeding stock of game birds, fishes and 
game mammals, the care and development 
of our National, state and municipal park 
systems, the restoration and _ intelligent 
administration of forest lands—if, as I say, 
all these human duties are one-half as im- 
portant to the American people as some of us 
believe them to be, then most assuredly it is 
the duty of every citizen to aid in awakening 
the public conscience on these subjects. 

The logical leaders in such educational 
movements are the conservation membership 
organizations. The existing state and 
Federal statutes intended to restrict waste- 


fulness of natural assets have been brought © 


about very largely by organized minorities 
of the people who, reeking with the smoke of 
battle, have stormed legislative halls crying 
aloud for the protection of the inarticulate 
wild animal and vegetable life that other- 
wise must perish from the earth. 

Self-interest must ever surge strongly 
through the veins of the vast majority of 
human beings. With many, their actions 
tending toward undue destruction of the wild 
creatures is due to ignorance. ‘Conservation,’ 
as applied to preserving nature, is a new term 
in the world. How many of us in our youth 
knew the meaning of the word which today 
springs so readily to our lips? We are a 
chosen few who have learned to bend kindly 
glances upon the more helpless creatures of 
the fields and forest. 

Is it not our duty and high privilege to 
carry the message to those who have eyes 
but see not the beauties of nature, who have 
ears but hear not the soughing of the pine 
or the song of the Thrush? Also let us not 
be too sure that our neighbor is of stone and 
his heart within is stone. Perhaps he is but 
asleep and only awaits the spiritual touch to 
awaken him to the charm, the beauty, and 
the value of the wild things about him. Of 
course, there are individuals here and there 
who would fell the last tree, dynamite the 
last fish, trap the last Quail or shoot the one 
remaining deer on earth if thereby they 
might acquire slight personal gains. Yet I 
believe the great mass of humanity is amen- 
able to reason, once the truth is brought 
home to them. 

Our great duty, therefore, as I see it, is to 
acquire all possible knowledge on the sub- 
jects involved and pass this information 
along in campaigns of education. The public 
press is most kindly disposed to our cause and 
editors almost without exception are eager for 
items of wild-life interest that have news value. 
There are few popular magazines that do 
not frequently publish articles on outdoor 
subjects. 


Change of Sentiment 


In the library of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies there is a large col- 
lection of bound volumes of American 
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periodicals dealing with hunting, fishing, 
and other field-sports. They date back as 
far as September, 1839, and as recent as 
May, 1929, thus covering a period of nearly 
ninety years. In perusing these, one becomes 
impressed with the gradual change of public 
sentiment which is revealed. For many 
years, frequent articles gave cheerful and 
somewhat boastful accounts of large numbers 
of birds, fish or game animals that the writer 
and his friends had killed in a day’s hunting 
trip. Gradually through the years the tone 
changes until today most of such publica- 
tions lay strong emphasis on the preservation 
of wild life. Editors of others, perhaps, would 
give more stress to the subjects if assured 
that such was the wish of their readers. 

I have known ministers of the gospel to 
speak on the desirability of preserving wild 
life and in a certain New England village a 
sermon of this character is an annual affair 
that attracts much public attention. There 
are, I understand, about 210,190 ministers 
in the United States, also about 56,800 priests 
and more than 3,000 rabbis. Here is a fruitful 
field for conservationists. Interest these 
spiritual leaders of the people by supplying 
them with worth-while facts of a nature that 
they can pass on to their congregations. You 
will find that many will codperate with you. 

The field lecturers of the Audubon Associa- 
tion last year gave more than 1,100 talks 
and illustrated addresses in the public and 
private schools of the land. One hundred 
thousand such lectures should have been 
delivered by the united conservation agen- 
cies of the country. 


The Izaak Walton League has been en- - 


gaged extensively in broadcasting radio 
programs. May it soon be able to increase 
this important work an hundred fold. 

The monthly clip-sheets of the American 
Game Protective Association are used by 
editors far and wide and the annual con- 
ventions of that organization are of price- 
less value to the cause. 

The educational program of the American 
Forestry Association conducted by lecturers 
traveling in trucks through the Southern 
States is an unique and extremely effective 
effort on behalf of forests and forest-life. 
The American Wild Fowlers and the Ameri- 


can Arms and Manufacturers Institute are 
today engaged in worth-while efforts of 
aiding our Government officials to take 
stock of the game supplies in this country. 

Glorious chances for educating the public 
mind to a better appreciation of the subjects 
that claim our interest are manifold, and 
great numbers of opportunities will con- 
stantly be presented to workers in the cause. 
It is clearly our duty to lay hold of all 
of the more promising openings for service, 
and codperate in every honorable way with 
every agency which is or can be enrolled in 
our army that is invading the realms of 
ignorance and indifference. 


Finances 


Now, gentlemen, I want to speak of a 
matter that is of the most fundamental im- 
portance. It is the one subject that has 
caused more gray hairs to appear on the heads 
of the officers and directors of conservation 
organizations than all other worries combined. 
You have already guessed what it is of which 
I would speak—it is the lack of money. 

I would that there sat before me at this 
moment one thousand millionaires of broad 
sympathy towards the cause for which we 
plead, and with such an audience, I would 
that my lips might be touched with a coal 
from off the altar that I might speak with 
the tongues of angels, but such cannot be the 
case. While it may be that many of you are 
men of great wealth, it is unfortunately true 
that like Anthony in the Forum I must 
declare myself ‘A plain blunt man” and 
“only can speak right on and tell you that 
which you yourselves do know.” 

There is not a National conservation as- 
sociation in America but what needs most 
desperately additional financial support in 
order to carry forward the plans on which it is 
now working. Why, oh why, have we not 
been able to secure a more general support 
from wealthy men and women? Every day 
we read of large funds being donated or 
bequeathed to other worthy institutions. 
Every other undertaking seems to have its en- 
dowment. Near New York City I sometimes 
pass a beautifully kept cemetery for dogs. 
I have been told that it is amply endowed. 
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To a considerable extent we occupy 4 
position of guardianship of the wild life 
worth billions of dollars in money, and of 
fabulous value in beauty, sentiment, and 
inspiration to the American people. To the 
men and women of the Izaak Walton League 
and to its friends I make this appeal. Give 
the cause your codperation by helping 
George Scott build the Izaak Walton League 
Foundation to at least $10,000,000. 

There is great need for financial aid to all 
those public-spirited National wild-life or- 
ganizations now rendering magnificent service 
but struggling forward bowed under the 
heavy burden of inadequate support. The 
managers of these undertakings have shown 
honesty and capability and the agents are 
willing and eager to work. You have means. 
Here is your opportunity to take a part in 
one of the most blessed and worth-while 
undertakings in which mankind can engage. 
The total endowment of all the conservation 
organizations of America today is less than 
$1,600,000. 


Conclusion 


Now as I am about to take my seat I want 
to express my great pleasure in_ being 


. 
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privileged to attend your convention. I 
have from the beginning watched the growth 
of this League with the greatest interest and 
delight. I have sorrowed when you have 
suffered and rejoiced with you in your 
victories. In my office one may find carefully 
bound in volumes every publication you 
have ever issued. It has been my privilege 
to meet many of your leaders. I knew that 
Peter, the Hermit, that men called Will H. 
Dilg, and understood something of his 
eager, inspiring, tumultuous spirit. I was 
thrown in delightful association with those 
charming gentlemen, George Selover and 
Charles Folds. I have sat in conference with 
that great Agamemnon of the League, 
George Scott. I have seen Fred Doellner 
busy at his desk and have labored side by 
side with that lovely fellow, Seth Gordon. I 
never see Dr. Ward without feeling that I 
ought to go right out and clean up some 
polluted stream. 

I wish for the Izaak Walton League every 
possible success. I trust that it may ever be 
as a beacon set upon a hill, casting its rays 
afar and lighting up many distant valleys 
through which men may walk in straighter 
paths because of its steady light. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Board Meeting 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held in the office of the Association on April 
30 for the transaction of general business, 
Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Assistant Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was appointed a Director to fill 
the vacancy caused by the recent death of 
Dr. Jonathan Dwight. Dr. Robert Cushman 
Murphy, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, was elected Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Frank C. Oastler, of New York 
City, was elected Second Vice-President in 
place of the late Dr. Frederic A. Lucas. 


Audubon Bird Cards 
Series No. 3 


The third set of Bird Cards, ‘Summer Birds 
of Eastern North America,’ from original 


paintings made for the Association by 
America’s greatest living bird-artist, Allan 
Brooks, has recently been issued. These 
exquisite pictures reproduced in four colors 
and numbering fifty are sent boxed to any 
address for $1. On the reverse side of the 
card there is a printed description of the 
size, habits, and distribution of the bird, 
prepared by Alden H. Hadley. This series, 
very similar to Set No. 1, ‘Winter Birds,’ 
and Set No. 2, ‘Spring Birds,’ has been 
received enthusiastically by the public. 

It is almost impossible to publish such 
expensive and exquisite material at such a 
low price as the Association asks, but the 
fact that these cards are costing us to manu- 
facture and deliver considerably more than 
the Association may hope to receive in return 
for years to come, has not deterred our Board 
of Directors from authorizing Set No. 3. We 


feel that the educational value of these 
cards to the cause of bird-study and bird- 
protection amply justifies the additional 
outlay which is necessary for the Association 
to make. A more delightful gift for a bird- 
lover or child can hardly be imagined than 
this wonderful collection of beautiful bird- 
pictures, the entire series of which can be 
secured for $3. There are no duplicates in 
any of the one hundred and fifty subjects. 


Yellowstone Park Boundary 
Commission 


In an effort to settle the dispute of some 
years’ standing regarding proposed changes 
in the boundary of Yellowstone National 
Park, the last session of Congress passed a 
bill authorizing the President to appoint 
‘The Yellowstone Park Boundary Com- 
mission’ to study the territory and report its 
findings. Acting on this authority, President 
Hoover recently has appointed Dr. E. E. 
Brownell of San Francisco and T. Gilbert 
Pearson as two members of this Commission 
because of their “Interest in the conservation 
of wild life and in the conservation principles 
embodied in national park creation.” The 
other members of the Commission are Dr. 
Arthur Morgan, President of Antioch College 
of Ohio, who is an authority on irrigation and 
water-power problems; C. H. Ramsdell of 
Minneapolis, landscape architect, and 
member of the National Park Committee of 
the American Association of Landscape 
Architects; and Arthur Ringland of Wash- 
ington, expert on forest resources. 

The members of this Commission will 


spend two weeks or more this summer 


riding horseback along the south, southeast, 
and southwest boundaries of the Park, in 
order to get an opportunity to study on the 
ground the problems which are involved. 


President Pearson’s Speaking Engage- 
ments During March and April 


Annual Meeting of Florida Audubon 
Society, New Port Richey, March 1. 

Dinner, South Florida Kiwanis Clubs, 
Eustis, March 8. 

Luncheon, Kiwanis Club, Leesburg, Fla., 
March 12. 
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Audubon Society, Winter Park, Fila., 
March 15. . 

Audubon and Natural History Societies, 
Miami, Fla., March 10. 

Dinner, Western Pennsylvania Audubon 
Society, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 30. 

Radio, ‘Spirit of St. Louis,’ St. Louis, Mo., 
April 3. 

Annual dinner of St. Louis Bird Club, 
April 3. 

Joint Session of Missouri Legislature, 
Jefferson City, April 4. 

Luncheon, State Conservation Council, 
Chicago, Il., April 18. 

Convention, Izaak Walton League of 
America, Chicago, Ill., April 19. 

Dinner of Izaak Walton League, Chicago, 
Tll., April ro. 

Riverside Drive Association, New York 
City, April 26. 


Mr. Hadley in the Field 


Alden H. Hadley of the Home Office 
prepared and had charge of the National 
Association’s exhibit at the Convention of 
the Izaak Walton League of America held in 
Chicago, April 17-20, 1929. He and his assist- 
ants were very busy every day talking with 
visitors to the booth from 9 A.M. until 11 P.M. 

From Chicago, Mr. Hadley proceeded to 
Texas where, during the month of May, he 
had accepted a series of lecture engagements. 
The urgency of his trip to Texas was in con- 
nection with the large colonies of water- 
birds breeding on islands which the Associa- 
tion has guarded for a number of years, and 
which are under a fifty-year lease granted 
by the State of Texas. The most important 
of these are Green Island and Brazos de 
Santiago, about thirty miles north of Point 
Isabel near the mouth of the Rio Grande. 
The Reddish Egrets of these colonies far 
exceed in numbers those of all other known 
breeding colonies of this species in the 
boundaries of the United States. 

Mr. Hadley recently has addressed the 
following groups in the metropolitan district: 
City Garden Club, Leonia High School, 
Richmond Hill High School, Girl Scouts of 
Brooklyn, Bird Lovers’ Club of Brooklyn, 
Leonia Grammar School, Teaneck High 
School, and Union Theological Seminary. 
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Fourth Annual Bird Camp at Echo Lake 
Lafayette National Park, Maine 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society an- 
nounces a two weeks’ camp at Echo Lake, 
Lafayette” National Park, Mount Desert 
Island, Maine, for the first two weeks in 
July—June 29 to July 14. Cost of the two 
weeks at camp, everything included, $35. 
Boston to camp and return by Eastern 
Steamship Company, $21; meals en route 
extra. 

The party will leave Boston Saturday 
afternoon, June 29, arriving at camp Sunday 
morning. It will return Saturday afternoon, 
July 14, arriving in Boston Sunday morning. 
Attendance at the camp is not limited to 
members of the Audubon Society. Anyone 
interested may plan to come as a guest. 
There is a guest fee of two dollarsin addition to 
the other expenses. That makes the guest auto- 
matically a member of the Audubon Society 


* 


for a year. The camp will accommodate 
but sixty, so early registration is advisable. 
A registration fee of $5 should be sent to the 
Treasurer, Winthrop Packard, 66 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. This will be forfeited 
if the reservation is cancelled later. The 
balance will be payable two weeks before the 
party leaves Boston. A waiting list will be 
maintained, and the registration fee returned 
to any who cannot be accommodated. 

The camp is the regular Appalachian 
Mountain-camp, its use lent to the Audubon 
Society for this occasion. It is in splendid 
condition. All tents are ten by twelve with 
board floors, and are equipped with iron 
spring beds with mattresses, two to a tent. 
The large dining and recreation hall is en- 
closed with windows and has a large stone 
fireplace, thus making a cozy place for damp 
days and cool evenings. Running water has 
been piped to the camp. Electric lights and 
telephone connections are installed. The 
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sanitary arrangements are of the best. 
There is a float on the lake for boats and 
canoes, and safe swimming is assured. A 
camp jitney will be available to and from 
Southwest Harbor, and also to and from 
nearby Gold Club. 


Junior Audubon Work Advanced 


The Association’s plan of organizing pupils 
and other groups of children into small bird- 
study clubs, and supplying them with 
colored pictures, reading matter, outline 
drawings, and a colored button, continues to 
meet with increasing success. To May tr of 
this year there have been organized since 
the first of last June, 7,590 clubs, with 
318,404. members. This is 197 clubs and 
12,094 members more than were enrolled 
up to June 1 of last year. In the next issue 
of Brrp-Lore there will appear a statement 
of the entire enrollment by States and the 
list of field agents whom the Association has 
employed for the special purpose of advanc- 
ing this phase of our long established Na- 
tional campaign for wild-life protection. 


Hawaii Bird Day 


April 12 is known as ‘Bird Day’ in the 
territory of Hawaii. Among the Junior 
Audubon groups formed in the Island there 
is one of which Antone Oliver is in charge. 
Mr. Oliver in a recent letter enclosed a news- 
paper clipping referring to the events of the 
day as follows: 

“An interesting and informative program 


concerning Hawaiian birds, feather work and - 


clothing, marked the observance of ‘Bird 
Day’ last Friday at Kam III School in 
Lahaina, with the Audubon Society of the 
school as sponsors of the program. 

“A brief talk on Hawaiian garments and 
their feather work opened the program, with 
Masanobu Hara as the speaker. Then 
Yoshio Ohiro spoke on the Mamo, Shenzin 
Agena on the Oo, Masuichi Fujiwara on 
liwi, Hideo Fuke on the Apapane, and 
Katsutada Kaiso on the ancient Hawaiian 
methods of catching birds. 

“The talks were followed by exhibitions of 
Kahilis, Pheasant hatbands, and the like, 


and the program closed with a talk on 
Pheasants.” 


Severe Winter in Europe Causes Great 
Destruction to Bird-life 


Various letters recently received from 
European members of the International 
Committee for Bird-Preservation tell of the 
great mortality affecting bird-life due to the 
past extraordinarily severe winter. Under 
date of February 28, Dr. J. M. Derscheid, of 
Brussels, the European Secretary of the 
Committee, wrote: “Birds are dying from 
cold, or more often from starvation by tens 
of thousands. This applies more especially 
to the shore-birds, waders, and wild-fowl in 
general, though other species are also in sore 
distress. In Holland, Belgium, and France, 
great flocks of wild Geese, Swans, and Ducks, 
consisting of many species driven south- 
ward by the weather, are now utterly ex- 
hausted on our shores and frozen streams. 
Unhappily, the closing of the shooting season 
proposed by the 1927 London and 1928 
Geneva International Conferences for Bird 
Preservation has not yet been made effective. 
It is a pity to see these poor creatures being 
slaughtered in tremendous numbers. In one 
shop near the Brussels market, many wild 
Geese, Oyster Catchers (hundreds), Snipes, 
Gallinules, Ducks, and not less than eleven 
magnificent Swans (belonging to the two 
large species, Cygnus cygnus and Cygnus 
olor) have been sold this week. 

“Tn France, conditions are even worse, and 
the leading paper, Le Matin, describes the 
great destruction of wild-fowl along the 
northern shores.” 

We also quote a letter from Dr. Louis 
Pittet, Chairman of the Swiss Section of the 
International Committee for Bird Preserva- 
tion: “The protectors of birds are in mourn- 
ing. The winter has been a frightful one, a 
true Siberian! The loss in birds is tremen- 
dous. It has never been worse since 1830. 
Scores of Coots, Water-hens, Rails, and all 
kinds of Ducks have died from the frost. All 
not very deep lakes were completely frozen. 
Hundreds of water-birds got entangled in the 
ice before it was strong enough for people 
to get out and save them. A good many 
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Rails and Water-hens, chiefly Fulica chloro- 
pus, were brought in with both legs frozen 
in blocks of ice. The legs were broken by the 
birds’ endeavors to escape. A professor in 
Germany has estimated that about one-third 
of the game has succumbed. 

“Tt has, of course, been a very hard time 
for me. I at first did try to induce the Federal 
Government to interfere and stop Duck- 
shooting which lasted on some lakes until the 
end of February, but without success. They 
answered me, ‘The Cantons may take 
adequate steps.’ All I could obtain was the 
promise of a small subsidy for food. 

“Tn the meantime, on the Untersee, they 
went on killing starving Coots in such a way 
that the price fell to 10 centimes a piece. 
One firm of Ermatingen offered 4,000 of 
them for feeding the silver foxes on the farms. 
I have to state the shooting on the Untersee 
is regulated by a convention between 
Switzerland and Germany. For this reason 
the ‘interference’ of one State alone is 
impossible, 

“At the end of February the Mice-hawks 
(Buteo buteo) and different kinds of Owls 
began to die in scores. I know one man who 
obtained 17 of these starved birds within 
three days.” 

The same sad story of loss of bird-life 
comes from Germany in a letter from Herr C. 
Roben of Bremen: “The extraordinarily 
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severe winter and the long and uninterrupted 
period of frost here in Germany have caused 
immense damage to all birds and game, espe- 
cially water-fowl, which have greatly suf- 
fered. As much as we were able to do has 
‘been done in creating feeding places and 
sanctuaries, but as our means are propor- 
tionately small, it is only a drop on a hot 
stove—what could we do?” 


Visitors 


Among recent visitors at the Home Office 
have been Mrs. A. Burdet of Holland; Dr. 
John C. Phillips, President, and Nash 
Buckingham, Secretary of the American 
Wild-Fowlers of Washington, D. C.; and Dr. 
Alexander Cairns of Newark. Others who 
have visited us at 1974 Broadway are Dr. 
Frank R. Oastler of New York; Carlos 
Avery, President of the American Game 
Protective Association; George M. Bruestle, 
well-known artist; Mrs. H. P. Davison and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hodges of New York; 
Orland Kay Armstrong, a. writer from 
Missouri; and Edw. H. Armstrong, Con- 
servation Inspector for the Connecticut 
Game Commission. Dr. Alexander Wetmore 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C., S. A. Clark of Virginia, and Thomas H. 
Poulsson of Tonsberg, Norway, also have 
called recently. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Fee, $5 Annually 


Enrolled from March 1, 1929 to May 1, 1929 


Abbott, John Jay 
Adams, Wm. B. 
Adler, Sidney 

Allen, John H. 
Alvord, George W. 
Aranoff, N. K. 
Armstrong, Miss Weona 
Arthur, James 
Asman, H. S. 
Atwater, Walter Hull 
Atwood, J. T. 

Ault, Bromwell 
Babson, Gustavus 
Baker, Guy C. 
Baldwin, Frank A. 
Ball, Mrs. Frank C. 
Barker, Albert R. 


Barnickol, Ferdinand 
Bartel, Adam H. 
Bartholomay, William, Jr. 
Basch, Mrs. S. L. 
Bateman, James M. 
Beach, S. E. 
Beadling, William E. 
Berth, Edwin L. 
Bettinger, Mrs. A. 
Bewick, Mrs. Charles 
Bolton, Roy E. 
Borden, Mrs. Waller 
Bortticher, Oscar 
Bournique, Alvar L. 
Boyd, Chas. S. 

Boyd, L. B. 

Branch, Miss Laura 
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Braphy, J. A. 

Bredemeier, E. W. 

Brent, Dr. Hugh 

Brett, Theodore F. 

Brundige, Jesse 

See Katharine 
uffalo Society of Natural Histo 

oe ae sf 

Bunts, Mrs. Frank E. 

Burke, John 

Burkhardt, Chas. E. 

Burr, Harry H. 

Butler, J. Fred. 

Butler, Julius W. 

Cahall, Wayne 

Caldwell, Mrs. R. J. 

Camp, S. H. 

Carley, R. F. 

Carr, Carl C. _ 

Christie, Mrs. Mary H. 

Churchill, Richard S. 

Clark, Mrs. George M. 

Clark, Ray 

Clarke, Mrs. Harley L. 

Clarke, Mrs. Oliver C. 

Cleveland, Miss Cynthia 

Cochran, John L. 

Coleman, W. O. 

Coswell, John Wallace 

Cramer, Mrs. Ambrose 

Cumings, Charles A. 

Curry, S. S. 

Curtiss, James 

Deichmann, Geo. L. 

Devereaux, H. C. 

Dibbern, Charles H. 

Dickinson, Mrs. Robert B. 

Dickmeyer, W. C. 

Diller, Wm. Hughes 

Dixon, Homer L. 

Dixon, Louis M. 

Donnelley, Mrs. Thorne 

Douglass, Mrs. Kingman 

Down, S. G. 

Draper, Luther O. 

Dudley, Raymond C. 

Dye, Geo. D. 

Bells, He Pz Jr: 

Eichelsdoerfer, A. F. 

Ericson, Otto C. 

Evans, John Ganson 

Eyerly, Mrs. Van B. 

Farley, J. W. 

Fauver, Harry W. 

Fewsmith, Joseph L., Dr. 

Field, Mrs. William A. 

Fitton, Cyrus J. 

Foley, A. E. 

Foley, G. R. 

Folger, Fred J. 

Foote, Mrs. Ida W. 

Forgan, Mrs. James B. 

Fowler, Henry 

Fox, William A. 


Freund, I. H. 

Gans, Daniel 

Gardner, Mrs. Robert A. 
Gibney, C. H 

Gilbert, H. T. 

Good, Hon. James W. 
Goodman, Mrs. William Owen 
Gordon, Robt. 

Gordy, William S., Jr. 
Gould, Mrs. Ellan S. 
Grant, Nick 

Grant, Mrs. Robert, J-. 
Gray, Wm. J., Jr. 
Grey, Walter C. 
Grinnell, Ralph H. 
Gunn, Spencer C. 
Gustafson, G. A. 
Haass, Julius H. 

Haass, Walter F. 
Hadden, Archibald 
Hagerty, Mrs. Howard 
Hall, Mrs. Newton B. 
Hamilton, Claude 
Hanks, Miss Mary E. V. 
Hartmann, A. O. 
Harvey, Harold B. 
Hay, William Sherman 
Hecht, Frank A., Jr. 
Heppner, Miss Lydia S. 
Hermann, Mrs. Fred J. 
Hicks, Miss M. Helen 
Higgins, Thomas 
Himelhoch, Moses 
Hittinger, Richard 
Hoadley, Mrs. Chas. 
Hobart, CG. ors 
Hoch, William 

Horst, Henry W. 

Houk, R. T., Jr. 
Howard, Milford W. 
Hoyt, Miss Elizabeth C. 
Hulbert, Henry S. 
Hulbert, Mrs. P. M. 
Hull, Mrs. Katherine P. 
Hyde, Thomas, IV 
Ingalls, Mrs. F. S. 
Jahant, C. J. 

Jamieson, Charles T. 
Jarvis, Remson T. 
Jenks, P. G. 

Jewett, Charles T. 
Johnson, Mrs. Homer H. 
Jones, Mrs. Darwin G. 
Junge, Mrs. H. 

Keck, Miss Caroline S. 
Kenney, Albert F. 
Kilcawley, W. H. 
Kittredge, Clare B. 
Klooz, E. E. 

Kniesser, Mrs. Karl 
Kohankie, H. J. 

Krolik, Day, Jr. 
Lansdale, Mrs. W. Moylan 
Lee, Elisha 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Lefens, Miss Katherine J. 
Lehmann, John S. 

Lerch, W. L. 

Liggett, Miss Jeannette M. 
Lindsay, Walter S. 

Lindsey, Mrs. Helena 

Long, Leo. F. 

Louer, Mrs. Albert S. 
Lueders, Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Lusch, Harry B. 

Lynch, V. R. 

McConkey, Miss Mary F. 
McCord, Downer 

McHarg, Henry K., Sr. 
McMenemy, Logan T. 
Macdonald, Clay 

Mack, E. H. 

Mandery, John C. 

March, Mrs. George O. 
Mason, Mrs. Grace D. 
Mead, Geo. H. 

Meeker, Mrs. George W. 
Merz, Edward 

Metcalf, Mrs. M. B. 

Miller, John 

Miller, Mrs. J. Frank 
Milligan, D. G. 

Mitchel, Theodoric W. 
Mitchell, R. Verne 
Mohrenstecher, Otto A. 
Monroe, Wm. S. 
Montgomery, Miss Alice Norris 
Moore, Mrs. Ray F. 
Moorman, Mrs. C. A. 
Morehouse, H. W. 
Morse, Milton W. 
Moutier, R. J. 
Mowbray, R. H. 
Mueller, John F. 
Murphy, Mrs. Francis S. 
Myers, A. L. 

Nash, Thos. H. 

Neff, Nettelton 
Newberry, Paige Eells 
Norbury, Dr. Frank P. 
Nordstrom, Dr. C. J. 
Nordstrom, Mrs. C. J. 
O' Buen, J. ik 
ONeill. 

Otis, Mrs. Alice S. 
Pabst, Mrs. Frederick 
Pearce, Ernest L. 
Pearse, Mrs. Langdon 
Pearson, John M. 
Peterson, D. Richard 
Pillird, L. N. 

Pirie, Gordon L. 
Plumb, Arthur W. 
Plympton, F. B. 
Post, Frederick 
Pratt, Walter S., Jr. 
Prickitt, William B. 
Purdie, Mrs. Emma 
Purmort, C. M. 


Pyle, Adam, Sr. 
Quarles, Louis 

Ramsay, William 

Rapp, Geo. L. 

Redpath, Albert G. 
Reed, Alan, Jr. 
Regensteiner, Theo. 
Reid, Mrs. Bryon 
Remer, David 

Reuss, Mrs. Harry H. 
Reynolds, Earle H. 
Rice, W. E. 

Richardson, A. B. 
Rickerman, Frederick B. 
Roetzel, C. G. 

Rogers, Bernard F., Jr. 
Rogers, Miss Helen F. 
Rogers, Nathan L. 
Rogers, W. A. 
Rosenberger, F. D. 
Rothschild, Maurice L. 
Rudin, John 

Sage, Mrs. William G. 
Salzenstein, Mrs. Sol. C. 
Schad, A. E. 

Scheel, Fred H. 
Schmidt, Mrs. Olga Hoffman 
Schoellkopf, Henry 
Schreiber, Leonard G. 
Schuette, Edwin 
Schuette, H. George 
Schulz, Albert E. 
Schwartz, Charles P. 
Seaverns, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Selby, Roger A. 
Seymour, B. A. 

Shafer, John I. 

Shott, Miss Clara Rice 
Sieck, Herbert 
Simonton, Mrs. Thomas Grier 
Sloan, F. M. 

Smith, Mrs. Bernardine O. 
Smith, C. Reginald 
Smith, Edward A. 
Smith, Dr. E. Terry 
Smith, Frederick B. 
Smith, H. Alexander 
Smith, Mrs. Rufus B. 
Smith, Thomas W. 
Smith, Walter B. 
Spalding, Keith 

Spieker, John K. 

Sprott, J. S. 

Stamm, Victor M. 
Stansbury, Karl E. 
Steel, Christopher M. 
Steel, Miss Mariana J. 
Steele, Chester H. 

Stein, L. Montefiore 
Steiner, Mrs. Rose 
Stephens, Miss Edith M. 
Sullivan, Mark 

Sutro, Paul W. 

Swett, Arthur H. 
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Swezey, Isaac R. 
Sylvester, Richard 
Tappan, Mrs. W. Hubert 
Taylor, Whilmore R. 
Telling, Walter H. 
Tennes, Ray P. 
Thomas, Mrs. John H. 
Thomson, Miss Anne 
Tomlinson, Frederic C. 
Tousley, Jay A. 

Towl, Mrs. Forrest M., Jr. 
Traer, Charles S. 
Troyer, JH: 

Tyrrell, Mrs. C. R. 
Vance, Herman E. 
Van Deursen, John S. 
Van Schaick, John, Jr. 
Wallace, F. B. 
Wallace, M. B. 

Ward, Harold Lee 
Ward, Miss Marjorie 
Warden, Warren L. 


Warner, Ezra J 
Watson, Miss Virginia F. 
Way, Harry O. 
Weadock, Vincent 
Weintz, Jacob F. 
Wendell, Barrett, Jr. 
Wharton, J. S. L., 3d 
Wheatley, C. A. 
Wheeler, Leslie 

White, J. Atwood, Jr. 
White, Mrs. Walter C. 
White, Mrs. Windsor T. 
Wilding, C. A. 

Will, D.C. 

Williams, Miss Anna P. 
Wilson, Miss Ella C. 
Winchester, Mrs. W. C. 
Woodbridge, Freeman 
Woolner, Adolph, Jr. 
Wurzburg, Mrs. E. W. 
Zimmerman, Fred R. 
Zollinger, Miss Lucy M. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Fee, $100 for Endowment Fund 
Enrolled from March 1, 1929, to May 1, 1929 


Baldwin, Miss Sidney 
Dickinson, Mrs. H. E 
Foote, Peter J. 

Ford, Mrs. Edward 
Hall, Mrs. Lucy A. 
Insull, Samuel 


McIntosh, Mrs. Harry Milne 
McKelvey, Mrs. Charles W. 


Miller, Dr. Joseph L. 
Rasmussen, Mrs. George 
Robinson, Miss Elise Biddle 
Soule, Mrs. Robert G. 
Spaulding, Mrs. Catherine B. 
Wells, Fredk. Latimer 
Wheeler, Frank T. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 
For a Home for the Association 


March 1, 1929, to May 1, 1929 


Previously reported 


Audubon Society of Western Penn, 


Beller, William F. . 

Buéchner, Miss Anna J. : 
California Audubon as 
Carroll. J.J. 2 Se 
Chace, "Miss Anna H. 

Clarks Henty Az) =. . 

Clark, Mrs. Nathan . 

Coffin, Mrs. Seward V.. . 
Cone, Bernard M.. . . 
Cooley, Francis R. ; 
Crane, Miss Caroline E. ‘ 
Crane, Miss Elizabeth G. . 
Da viseAeMICA NS ss 
Day, Mrs. G. H., Sr. 

DeGrafi, James W. : r 
Dennison, Miss Mary Louise . 
Detroit Bird Prot. Club 
Dowd, Heman 
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Eells, Mrs. Maud Stager . 


_ Eustis, The Misses 


Eveleth, Clr. ; 
Galle, Miss Louise (In Memoriam) 
Gilbert, Miss Agnes H. he 
Glenn, John i fit heey eae 

Goerner, Charles A. . 

Goodell, Mrs. James F 
Greenebaum, Mrs. Jas. E. 

Haight, Mrs. H. D. 

Haines, Mrs. E. F. . . 
Hammond, Mrs. J. Henry 
Harmon, Rawson B. 

Harris, Mrs. E.M. . 

Harris, John Upham . 

Hart, Mrs. John Hillier 

Hencken, Mrs. Albert C. 
Hepworth, Miss Florence L. 

Hoe, Mrs. Richard M. . 
Holladay, Mrs. Chas. B. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND, continued 


Interest on Investments and Bank Bal- 


ANCES eu, GAEL TL ay CRP ae $282 40 
Jones, Mrs. Dwight A... ..... 2 00 
Keehn, George W.. ...... ee 5 OO 
Kelly, Dr Howatd A.“ ene 5 00 
King, Miss IsabellaC. . . . . . . . 3 00 
[oMitabel Hie welew es Co soe MAO mm ae oo 2 00 
ee Samuels (Eat ancien Se LONOO 
LeMoyne, EA eee, ones See LOO 
Levering, Mrs. Harriet’. . . .. . . 5 co 
Liddle, Dr. Henry S._. AL See ae SOO 
Lippincott, Mrs. H. G., Jr. Uae) oe e5 OOO 
Woomises Gitysees ae eee naereae A 5 00 
Marvin, Charles D2. 4 Syaus 22 LEO) CO 
Mitchell, Mrs. Alfred ..... . . 5000 
Myers, Mrs. Harriet W. . . . . . . 10 00 
Neustadter,L.W..... . aeott 5 00 
INornssO1. Charles hu) see ene 5 00 
Obst; HiAvees cage oar 5 00 
Parker, AW 5 .eo: 
Pearson, Dr. T. Gilbert Se . 20 00 
Pentlarge, Mrs. Rebecca M. . . 3 00 
Post, Sylvester : 5 00 
Randolph, Evan . . 5 00 
Renwick, William C. 5 00 
Rives, Dr. William C. . 10 00 
Sandford, Mrs. Lisa W. 5 00 
Schoettle, Ralph J. 5 00 
Shepherd, Mrs. Owen 2 00 
Shoemaker, Mrs. H. P. 5 00 
Smith, Mrs. Wikoff . . 5 00 
Squibb, Dr. Edward H. . . J inky ois) 
Stearns, Mrs. Frederick K. . 10 00 
Stern, Miss Beatrice L. 50 00 
Stinchfield, Mrs. Chas. . I00 00 


Thaxter, John : 

Thayer, "Mrs. Geo. A. . : 
Trowbridge, Mrs. E. Kellogg 5 
Tuttle, George C. . . : 
VanBrunt, Jeremiah R. 
Vincent, Mrs. George E. 
Walker, Miss ay INS 
Warner, Miss C. A. . 
Whitney, Mrs. Geoffrey &. 
Whittlesey, Mrs. Mary C. 
Williams, S. R. 


1 
Hn OMnUNNnHUUNdNN 


Zimmerman, Miss Anna Mary. 5 00 
444 Subscriptions of $1 each 444 00 
$71,000 49 


The following contributed $1 each: Miss 
Harriet C. Abbe, Dr. Donald Putnam Abbott, 
Mrs. T. J. Abbott, Benjamin H. Adams, 
Mrs. Chas. P. Adams, Albert A. Adt, 
Atkinson Allen, Mrs. Katharine M. Allen, 
Mrs. Bruce Anderson, Miss Julia duPont 
Andrews, Mrs. Charlotte S. Angstman, 
Edgar M. Arnold, Miss Josephine Atterbury, 
Miss Florence Audubon, C. D. Babcock, 
George B. Bains, Jr., Mrs. W. F. Balkam, 
Miss Mary C. Ball, Mrs. May B. Ballard, 


Miss Emily Barclay, Mrs. R. R. Barrett, H. 
A. Barth, A. H. Bataille, William Bausch, 
Mrs. H. Prescott Beach, C. O. Beaumont, 
O. M. Beckert, Walter Beebe, J. H. Behrens, 
Tra C. Belden, Frank B. Bemis, Miss Elise F. 
Berger, George B. Bernheim, P. T. B. Bissell, 
George P. Black, Miss Bertha Blauvelt, 
Lewis M. Bloomingdale, Walter L. Bogert, 
Cressler Bomberger, Mrs. Edgar Boody, 
W. M. Booker, Mrs. Newton Bosworth, 
George W. Bowers, Mrs. H. L. Bowles, 
George F. Brackett, Mrs. C. M. Bradford, 
Gustave Brenner, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Brere- 
ton, H. E. H. Brereton, Mrs. Frederick F. 
Brewster, Fred W. Brill, Andrew Broderson, 
Mrs. Harry C. Brook, Dr. Charles A. Brown, 
Harry W. Brown, Louis Brown, T. Hassal 
Brown, Bertram C. Bruestle, Mrs. Walker 
Buckner, Mrs. Jonathan Bulkley, Julian 
Burdick, Richard L. Burdsall, Miss Sarah K. 
Burgess, Miss Mary C. Burnham, Burrough’s 
Nature Study Club, Fred T. Busk, Mrs. 
Benjamin Carpenter, John D. Chapman, 
Mrs. Lucia P. Chapman, Louis R. Cheney, 
Mrs. W. Evan Chipman, Herbert Church, 
Herbert L. Clark, Percy H. Clark, Mrs. 
Wm. B. Clark, Miss Kate E. Coney, Mrs 
Lou A. Conklin, Louis D. Conley, Mrs. O 
E. Contryman, Mrs. John A. Cousens, F. S 
Cowing, Miss Louise G. Crabbe, Mrs. Thos. 
S. Creighton, Mrs. Thomas Crimmins, Mrs. 
H. P. Cross, George K. Crozer, Jr., Miss 
Elizabeth Crummer, Miss Harriet A. Cun- 
ningham, Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, Henry W. 
Darling, Mrs. J. Clarence Davies, Clinton 
W. Davis, Miss Katharine S. Day, Mrs. 
Chas. Delany, Robert E. Delp, Mrs. L. S. 
DePinna, Mrs. Cornelia B. Devenpeck, 
Harry B. Dillehunt, Jr., Mrs. T. M. Dilling- 
ham, Edward S. Dillon, Mrs. W. S. Dini- 
widdie, Mrs. James M. Dodge, Mrs. John 
W. Donaldson, Miss Elizabeth Douglas, 
Mrs. C. W. Douglass, Mrs. Geo. W. C. 
Drexel, Mrs. May E. Driscoll, Miss Henrietta 
Drost, Mrs. Frank H. Dyckman, Miss 
Louise Eager, Miss Eleanor B. Eaton, F. W. 
Eaton, F. G. Eberhart, Wm. Edwards, 
Misses Eilers, Arthur F. Elliott, Dr. Robert 
Ellis, Thomas Langdon Elwyn, H. W. Ely, 
Mrs. Haven Emerson, Mrs. Henry P. Erd- 
man, Frederic B. Eveleth, Mrs. Arthur 
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Fairchild, Colvin Farley, Ambrose Feely, 
David N. Fell, Jr., Mrs. A. E. Ferguson, Mrs. 
Clifton L. Field, Miss Louise Fitz, A. R. 
Foot, Mrs. E. M. Foote, James Ford, Ralph 
N. Fowler, Master John Fox, Dr. Joseph M. 
Fox, Willard A. Fox, Lindley M. Franklin, 
Jr., Mrs. U. D. Frisby, Mrs. George E. Gage, 
Edward C. Gale, E. E. Gallogly, Miss Adela 
Carrillo Gantner, Miss Lida J. Garber, Mrs. 
I. C. Gary, Mrs. Chas. A. Gates, Mrs. K. G. 
Gere, Geo. M. L. Gill, Miss Mabel Lindsay 
Gillespie, Mrs. A. H. Gillingham, John J. 
Glessner, Miss M. Nellie Gobble, Leopold 
Goldstein, Mrs. Paul Gottheil, Miss Eleanor 
M. Greacen, Greeff & Co., C. F. Gregory. 
Miss Elizabeth F. Gregory, Mrs. Edward A, 
Grossmann, Mrs. M. Grundner, Miss Ruth 
Guernsey, George V. Hagerty, J. P. Hall, 
Mrs. Katherine K. Hall, S. Portland Halle, 
Mrs. H. R. Hardwick, Miss Peggy Hardwick, 
Joseph B. Hare, E. Roland Harriman, 
Frederick T. Haskell, Miss Elizabeth Has- 
lam, Mrs. F. S. Hatch, Mrs. Eugene D. 
Hawkins, Mrs. Edwin A. Hayes, Abram P. 
Hays, Lebrecht G. Heinritz, Francis H. 
Herrick, Rufus R. Hessberg, Mrs. R. B. 
Heyward, Mrs. Angus S. Hibbard, John R. 
Hill, Lord Butler Hillard, Mrs. James Hill- 
house, Mrs. Frank H. Hinckley, George H. 
Hocking, George M. Hoeger, Mrs. C. Hoen- 
ing, Thomas Hoalhan, F. C. Holmes, Francis 
T. Homer, Miss Augusta D. Hopkins, J. C. 
Hornor, W. S. Hoskins, Paul W. Houck, 
T. F. Howarth, Miss Emily Howland, Miss 
Isabel Howland, E. Pratt Hyde, Miss Mabel 
L. Hyde, James F. Hubbell, Miss Alma E. 


Jackson, F. L. Jaques, Mrs. A. C. Jenkins, - 


Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones, Mrs. A. H. Jones, 
Mrs. Charles Bradley Keeler, Edward D. 
Keith, Mrs. Samuel R. Kelly, Dr. Charles G. 
Kerley, Miss Lois Kerr, W. P. Klapp, Jr., 
Dr. Bernard Kohn, Irwin M. Krohn, Miss 
Ellen E. Langdon, Mrs. Jesse E. Langsdorf, 
LeRoy Latham, Townsend Lawrence, Mrs. 
R. M. Lawton, Frank A. Leach, Edward B. 
Lee, Rufus E. Lee, Mrs. Edward Y. LeFevre, 
Miss Mary E. Lester, Ephraim B. Levy, 
Walter S. Little, Mrs. C. Howard Lloyd, 
Mrs. Percival H. Lombard, William Frew 
Long, Mrs. Leo Lorenz, M. S. Lott, Miss 
Alice Lounsbury, J. F. Lumb, David D. 


Lupton, Miss Dorothy Clinton Lyon, Dr. 
Kenneth R. McAlpin, Sumner T. McCall, 
Samuel McClay, Mrs. R. R. McCormick, 
Mrs. George T. McIntosh, Miss Kate A. 
McKee, Mrs. Ridley McLean, Mrs. Pliny B. 
McNaughton, Miss Janet Mabon, Mrs. 
Eldon Macleod, Wm. A. Magee, Miss Dag- 
mar Malm, Mrs. Cora Bowler Malone, Frank 
E. Mann, Mrs. Chas. R. Manning, George A. 
Marshall, Mrs. William T. May, William T. 
May, Carl A. Mead, Henry F. Merriam, Dr. 
Arthur Hastings Merritt, I. J. Merritt, Mrs. 
Walter W. Metcalf, Mrs. John Bell Mhoon, 
G. Plantou Middleton, Miss Isabel S. 
Middleton, Mrs. Alice A. Miller, Mrs. Edwin 
S. Miller, Ralph Modjeski, Dr. Barclay W. 
Moffat, George A. Molleson, C. B. Moore, 
Mrs. K. E. Morgan, Mrs. T. E. Morris, N. E. 
Mullen, Mrs. Jesse Nalle, Mrs. Francis 
Neilson, Mrs. Emma D. Newhall, Mrs. 
Richard Norris, Mrs. R. H. North, Edward 
Oelschlager, E. Osterholt, Mrs. F. W. Paine, 
Chester U. Palmer, Mrs. Robert Parker, 
Miss Grace W. Patten, Prof. H. M. Paul, 
William W. Peabody, Mrs. Andrew C. Pear- 
son, Dr. Elizabeth L. Peck, Miss V. F. 
Penrose, W. C. Perkins, Miss Margaret 
Perry, Mrs. Armistead Peter, 3d, Mrs. 
Walter W. Pharo, Mrs. Thomas J. Phillips, 
Miss Ada L. Platt, W. T. Plummer, Mrs. 
Walter S. Pope, Walter S. Pope, Miss M. L. 
Post, F. M. Potter, Mrs. Charles Power, 
Charles Power, Mrs. Robert Kelley Prentice, 
E. D. Priest, Benjamin Prince, Mrs. Charles 
E. Proctor, Miss Helene C. Pupke, Mrs. 
Howard Pusey, Mrs. Wilder D. Quint, Read, 
Mark & Learn Club (R. I.), Mrs. William 
A. Rice, Miss L. M. Richmond, Ridgewood 
Audubon Society (N. J.), Mrs. Lana M. 
Rieh, Mrs. James S. Riggs, Hon. Charles H. 
Robb, Samuel Roberts, John Roberts, Mrs. 
John W. Robie, Mrs. Joseph Peck Robinson, 
Mrs. F. L. Rodewald, Henry W. Rogers, 
Mrs. H. J. Rogers, A. J. Rolle, M. P. Rosen- 
bach, Mrs. R. Rossmassler, Miss Sara F. 
Sadler, H. C. Sanborn, Miss Alice L. Sand, 
Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, Savannah Audubon 
Society, Mrs. Charles A. Sawin, William D. 
Scholle, Dr. Edward A. Schumann, W. C. 
Scott, Scranton Bird Club, Mrs. Henry A. 
Seinsheimer, Mrs. Austin Selz, Richard 
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Hyde Lord Sexton, Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 
Sheldon, Miss Dora B. Sherburne, J. H. 
Shirk, Mrs. S. L. Shober, Mrs. Frederic 
Shonnard, Charles T. Siebert, Jr., Mrs. 
Mary E. Siedhof, Adolph Silberman, Scott 
H. Simon, Dr. W. C. Sinnigen, J. H. Skinner, 
Mrs. Mary C. Slade, Claude Slicker, Mrs. 
Burrows Sloan, Miss Elizabeth F. Smaltz, 
Miss Anna Smith, Mrs. Frank D. Smith, 
Mrs. Fred W. Smith, Henry St. John Smith, 
Mrs. Henry St. John Smith, R. H. Smith, 
Mrs. S. Lewis Smith, Theo. H. Smith, Mrs. 
Winchell Smith, Mrs. F. P. Solley, Mrs. 
Geo. H. Souther, Mrs. Otis S. Southworth, 
William Spang, Miss Frances A. Sprague, 
H. L. Sprague, Mrs. J. R. Steers, Mrs. F. W. 
Stehr, Mrs. George Stevens, Mrs. J. W. 
Stevens, Mrs. George H. Stevenson, William 
W. Stickney, Mrs. Frances K. Stockton, 
Dr. John W. Stokes, Mrs. Arthur L. Stone, 
Mrs. James N. Stone, Walter Coolidge Stone, 
Morris Lewis Stovell, Martin Strauss, C. F. 
Strecker, Charles A. Strenli, Mrs. Edward 
A. Strong, Mrs. Edith M. Strouse, Herman 
Stutzer, Mrs. Herman Stutzer, Mrs. F. A. 
Swezey, Mrs. Sydney R. Taber, H. E. 
Talbott, Jr., Wait Talcott, Benjamin Irving 
Taylor, Mrs. Edward DeWitt Taylor, Miss 


Katherine F. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. 
Teagle, Miss Annie B. Temple, Mrs. Justice 
M. Thompson, Mrs. Mary McL. Thompson, 
Mrs. Augustus Thorndike, William M. 
Thornton, Jr., William D. Tillinghast, J. 
Henry Townsend, Henry Tranter, Mrs. Kate 
C. Trevor, Miss Cornelia B. Trowbridge, 
Mrs. Gilbert Tullock, Carlisle B. Tuttle, 
Nels A. Tuveson, Jacob A. Ulman, Mrs. G. 
H. Vaillant, Baroness Agnes vanEck, G. S. 
VanSiclen; F. S. vonStade, Mrs. William 
VanWoert, C. W. Vibert, John W. Wad- 
hams, William H. Walker, Mrs. Mary Lord 
Wanzer, W. G. Wanzer, Clarence A. Warden, 
Eugene Warren, J. B. Warriner, R. H. 
Webber, Mrs. Orlando F. Weber, Miss Helen 
Weiher, Leslie Weil, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 
Wesson, Mrs. Davenport West, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Weston, Mrs. Kenneth B. Wetherbee, 
Misses Wheeler, Mrs. Frederic C. White, 
Leonard C. White, Mrs. R. H. White, Mrs. 
Frank L. Wilcox, Miss Sarah Wierman, 
Augus M. Winter, Miss Alice Winward, 
Camille M. Wium, Mrs. W. T. Yale, Mrs. 
L. P. Yandell, Miss Annette Young, Miss Eda 
Ledlie Young, Charles Yung, Fred J. Ziegler, 
Henry Zollinger. 
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; New Audubon Bird Cards. . Now Ready 


Set No. 3, Fifty Summer Birds of Eastern North America 


The thousands of persons who so enthusiastically welcomed 
Sets Nos. 1 and 2 will be pleased to learn that this new series 
of Bird Portraits in color by Allan Brooks is now ready for dis- 
tribution. Major Brooks has spared neither time nor pains to 
make his new paintings measure up to the high standard for 
which he preéminently stands as a portrayer of North American 
bird-life. Bird-lovers here will find reproduced with unusual 
charm and in life-like manner many of their best-loved birds. 

This new Set has been prepared under the supervision of 
Dr. Frank M. Chapman, as were Sets Nos. 1 and 2. The text 
is by Alden H. Hadley. 


Price per Set, in a box, $1 postpaid 


Set No. 1, Fifty Winter Birds of Eastern North America 
Set No. 2, Fifty Spring Birds of Eastern North America 
Set No. 3, Fifty Summer Birds of Eastern North America 
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MIRAKEL PRISMIRIS 
VEST POCKET BINOCULARS BINOCULAR 
TEOMER 5-880 -00 SIX-POWER, BLACK VULCANITE 
RAIA KE PRICE $20.00 


VEST POCKET _ 
B) BINOCULARS Ga xt 


Powerful as a 2-lb. glass. Fits easily in your 
vest pocket. Wide Field, Good Illumination and 


Sharp Definition. Universal Focus beyond 20 feet. The Pee otendesl Prcar Binocular 4or 
USED BY—R. Bruce Horsfall, Robert all-round use and it combines high quality and 
Cushman Murphy, Arthur Newton Pack, light weight with compactness and sturdy con- 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Vilhjalmur Stefans- struction, at a moderate price. 
po g ODjectslensesweam. ees, <a 24 mm. 
I d aes Oat oe pea Stee Field of View at 1,000 yds. . 110 yards 
“T have adopted this glass for all my SI 5 Fis : 
T, GILBERT PEARSON. Height, 3% in. Weight . . 12 ounces 


National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway, New York City 
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happiest bridal gift 
sang a rhapsody 


throughout the ceremony 


HEN Phoebe was married her hap- 

piest wedding gift came from thei 

old Italian gardener. It was a little 
golden canary which he had raised and 
trained to sing with his flute. 

“You are going so far from home,” he 
said, as he presented “Caruso,” “thatJ want 
you to have this little songster to keep you 
from forgetting the flower garden where you 
played so many sunny hours when you 
were a little girl.” 

Thereupon “Caruso,” enthroned in his 
charming Hendryx home, justified his name 
with such rapturous song that the other 
wedding gifts were quite neglected. 


A Bird Makes a Most 
Acceptable Wedding Gift 


It has become the vogue to give a bride a 
gay little songster for her new home. There 
are Hendryx cages in smart and colorful 
designs that will harmonize with every type 
of interior. For the modernistic room, there 
are vivid reds or orange with black trim, while 
there are lovely pastel shades for rooms 
done in the French manner. © 

For the bride who prefers birds of brilliant 
plumage, nothing 
could be more de- 
lightful than love 
birds in one of the 


The cage shown in the above illustration is “Rhapsody” 
No. 2030-DB, with Stand No.64. Drawer in the base makes 
cleaning easy. It comes in charming color combinations 


anese wall panels? They 
are simply perfect. 

Of course, if you know 
of someone who failed to 
get a wedding present of 
a bird, correct that mis- 
take by getting her one 
at once, for a bird is one 
sort of a present that will 
be welcome many years 
after the wedding! 

Go to your nearest pet 
shop, florist, seed shop, 
hardware, housefurnish- 
ings or department store 
and spend a joyful hour 
looking over the new 
Hendryx designs. Prices 
are always moderate. 


new Hendryx homes 
in Chinese red lac- 
quer. Can’t you see 
how they would 
hobnob with old 
Godey prints or Jap- 
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Since 1869 
FREE: The Feathered Philosopher 


A charming story of a little canary and what he taught people 
about life, cheerfulness, happiness, and love. This 24-page book- 
let, illustrated in color, will be sent free upon request to you, or 
to any of your friends whose names you send us. Write to The 
Andrew B. Hendryx Co., 82 Audubon St., New Haven, Conn. 


6 Re pS Fe US. PAT OFM The Lighthouse 
: : a MENDRN S ‘BIRD This popular cage gives tl 
A By CAGES bird an unusual amount | 


wing room. It comes 1 
Chinese red, leaf green, | 
blue with polished bra. 
trim. Removable drawer i 
the base makes cleanin 
easy. Ask for Cage N 

2055-DB, Stand No. 34 

Reasonably priced. 
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1. Ar1izONA WoOoDPECKER, FEMALE 3. ARIZONA WoOODPECKER, YOUNG 
2, ARIZONA WOODPECKER, MALE 4, RED-cOCKADED WOODPECKER, MALE 


5. RED-COCKADED WOODPECKER, FEMALE 


(One-half natural size) 


